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THE THREE FORMER SERIES CON 
rAINED 19 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


RURAL UR. 


SONNET TO MIRANDA. 


BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 

How fair and lovely in her virgin leaf 

Yon blushing rose—the queen of every flower— 
Breathes her sweet spirit in the summer hour, 
And seems to mourn her bright reign is so brief! 
Oh! come Miranda! share her tender grief, 
Gather the blooming beauty from her bower ! 
So on thy breast with soft reviving power 

She still may reign of every flower the chief. 
Blest be that hand! ungathered she had died— 
Wasting her fragrance on the chilly night 

And unenjoyed. So fades Love's purple light, 
Deep veiled in maiden majesty pi pride ; 

But thron’d with beauty in those heaven-lit eyes 
And beaming smiles his pure flame never dies. 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


All letters, even those of a private nature, were composed in Latin until 
the commencement of Edward the First’s reign, when the French language 
was suddenly made use of for that purpose. French had been spoken by 
the higher classes from the entrance of the Conqueror, and continued to be 
orally employed to the reign of Edward the Third. That period was distin- 

ished by Chaucer, whose works are oftener praised than read. His writ- 
ings ennobled the vulgar speech ; and it is no wender that it should be then 
declared by act of parliament to be the language of legislation. The oldest 

rivate letter in English that we are aware of is one written by the lady of 
ir John Pelham to her husband in 1399. 


One of the most wonderful things about Sir Walter Scott’s mental consti- 
tution was the strength of his memory. By some extraordinary process, it 
seemed able, amidst the bustle of active employment, to fix upon everything 
presented to it which could by possibility be afterwards required. No lit- 
tle fact, trivial incident, old threadbare story, or ragged sung, once heard, 
was forgotten. Lt was laid by with little effort, to be brought out when an 
opportunity occurred for using it. The ancient mythology called the Muses 
the daughter of memory, and we may perceive a good 5 of truth in the 
fiction. It would not be difficult to give several instances of the wonderful 
power of memory displayed by some people either of original strength or 
aoe nes by discipline. Porson the Greek professor, used to say originally 

had not a good memory, but what he obtained in this respect was the el- 
fect of discipline only. He could not remember any thing but what he trans- 
cribed three times or read six times over. His power of reteation was thus 








rendered extremely great. He has been known to challenge any one to! 
repeat a line or phrase from any of the Greek dramatic writers, aud would : 


instantly go on with the context. Ihe Letters of Junius, the Mayor of Gar- 
ratt, aud otber favourite compositions, he would repeat until his hearers 
were fairly tired out. Mrs Hemans, by way of testing her memory, once 
learned by heart a poem of Heber’s containing 424 lines, in an hour and 
twenty minutes, 

Gibbon the historian, being then resident abroad, but on a visit to friends 
in London, was present at the august spectacle of Mr. Hastings’s trial in 
Westminster Hall. Sheridan, in the course of his speech, declared that the 
facts which made up the volume of narrative were unparalleled in atrocious- 
ness, and that nothing equal in criminality was to be traced either in ancient 
or modern history, in the correct periods of Tacitus, or the luminous page 
of Gibbon. 

‘It is not my province,’ says Gibbon in his autobiography, ‘to absolve or 
condemn the governor of India; but Mr. Sheridan’s eloquence commanded 
my applause, nor could | hear without emotion the personal compliment he 
= me in the presence of the British nation.’ Nor would the historian 

ve beard without emotion the malicious turn which the wit afterwards 
gave tothe compliment. ‘{ meant to say voluminous.’ 

By the way there has been much difference of opinion expressed, with 
regard to the history of the Decline and Fall, and its style has been highly 
— and as deeply condemned. A late writer | Professor Smith, }] whose 

earning is unquestioned, and whose simplicity of style is a striking contrast 
with the ornament and swell of Gibbon’s, says that it must be confessed the 
chapters of the work are replete ‘ with paragraphs of such melody and gran- 
deur, as wouid be fittest to convey to a youth of genius the full charm of lite- 
rary composition, and such as, when once heard, however unattainable to 
the immaturity of his own mind, he would alone consent to admire, and sigh 
to emulate.’ The words in which Gibbon has described the conception and 
completion of his great work are so solemnly fine, and so soon brought to- 
getber, that we cannot refrain from transcribing them here :— 

‘ It was at Rome, on the 1dth of October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the 
ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
firat started to my mind. ‘ , ; ° I have pre- 
sumed to mark the moment of conception; I shall now commemorate the 
hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day or rather the night, of the 
27th of June 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last line of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. After lay- 
ing down my pen, I took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of aca- 
cias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountain. 
The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver ore of the mocn was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 1 will not dissemble 
the first emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom and perhaps the es- 
tablishment of my fame. But my pride was scon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that { had taken an ever- 
lasting farewell of an old and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever 
mee po be the future date of my History, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious.’ 

In that very interesting work of D’Israeli’s, ‘The Literary Character,’ 
there is an allusion to the vivid dreams which sometimes disturb the sleep of 
poets, and he mentions that Tasso often awuke himself by repeating a verse 
aloud. There is a most extraordinary instance of mental activit during 
sleep related by Coleridge, respecting the composition of a poetical fragment 
called ‘Kubla Khan’ Being in a state of ill health, he had taken an ano- 
dyne, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair, just as he had fiu- 
ished reading this passage from Purchas’s Pilgrimage :— 

‘Here the Khan Kubla commanded x 
den thereunto, and thus ten miles of 
wall.’ 


ys continued about three hours in a profound sleep, at least of the exter- 
“ve senses, during which time he had a vivid confidence that he could not 
ave composed less than from two to three hundred lines. All the images 
rose up before him as things, with 4 parallel production of the correspondent 
expressions, withoat any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking 
sotian @ 7 | gy 
he appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole; and tak- 
ne his pen, ¥ eagerly wrote down the lines preserved in his poems. At 

at moment he was unfortunately called , j ' 

q t ut by ¢ ; 
detained by him above an | r cu’ Out by a person on business, and 
1 . f anhour. On his return he found, to his great . 
Mazer 3 , great sur 

prise and vexation, that though he still re 


a palace to be built, and a stately gar- 
fertile ground was enclosed within a 
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vision, yet with the exception of few scattered lines, all the rest hud vanish- 
ed. Other instances of the assiduity of the intellectual powers whilst the cor- 
poreal faculties are entranced, can be furnished, to show that if le fait n'est 
pas vraisemblable, ilest vrai. Lord Byron once became delirious when 
attacked by a tertian fever. The Countess Guiccioli states chat in his deli- 
rium he one night composed several verses, which he directed his servaut to 
pat into writing at his dictation. The metre was perfectly correct, and no 
one could have guessed from the matter under what circumstances they bad 
been written. The poet kept the lines some time after he recovered, and 
then burned them. ' 

How pleasant it is to turn from the hey-day and the bustle of modern lite- 
rature, tu the twilight stillness of some quaint old writer! It is like quitting 
the full stream of human life, pouring through Fleet Street (pardon the illus 
tration of a Londoner) for the quiet verdure of the Temple Garden, or th 
‘sacred calm’ of the Temple church. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, Lord Bacon’s Esseys, and Jeremy 
Taylor's Discourses, are such books as we allude to. As to the first, a prime 
favourite of Charles Lamb, Byron said it was the most umusing and instruc- 
tive medley of quotations and classical anecdotes he ever perused. Half of 
our modern books, said Beckford, are decanted out of it. We may add, that 
itcontains a poem which suggested to Milton his L’ Allegro and 11 Pensero- 
so. Talking about old books, it is curious to observe, when looking over an 
old library, into what utter oblivion many works, to which contemporaties 
confidently promised an immunity from literary death, or whose intrinsic 
merit bade fair to secure that privilege, have fallen past all revivication.— 
Swift, in his tale ofa Tub, says ‘the Earl of Orrery’s Remarks will be read 
se delight, when the Dissertation he exposes will neither be sought nor 
ound.’ 

The dissertation here meant is Bentley’s, ‘on the Epistles of Phalaris, a 
book still in repute, whilst Boyle’s Remarks have been long unread. ‘ L’Jm- 
mortel auteur de la Basviglana,’ so writes Mr, Boyle the author ; perhaps 
in some one’s estimation the ‘immortel auteur’ of a History of Painting in 
ltaly. But who now-a-days knows anything about Mr. Boyle or his'apotheo~ 
sised friend? Have any of our readers ever met with Barclay’s Argenis, a 
Latin romance published about 1620, which once enjoyed such reputation, 
that translations were made into French, English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Polish, and Islandic? Cowper declared that it was the best ro- 
mance ever written, and Coleridge bestows great praise upon it. It abso- 
lutely distresses me, says the latter, when I reflect that this work, admired as 
it has been by great men ofall ages, should be only not unknowa to general 
readers 

The term ‘classic’ is of Latin origin, and derived from the social ecenomy 
of Rome. One man was said to be of the second class, another man was in 
the third, but he who was in the highest was said emphatically to be of the 
class—classicus—as we say, ‘men of rank,’ meaning those who are of the 
highest ranks in the state. Hence, by an obvious analogy, the best au- 
thors were termed classics; that is, of the highest class. 

Greek wills were executed in the presence of the magistrates. In the 
tiuse of Nero, a special method of sealing was adopted with respect to Ro- 
mau wills, in order the more effectually to prevent forgeries which had be- 
come shamefully common. When signed, they were sealed up, after they 
had beea pierced, aud a linen envelupe passed three times through the holes. 
The names of those who had affixed the seals were then indorsed. Upon 
the first page, or left-hand tablet, were written the names of the principal 
heirs; upon the secoad, or riglit hend tablet, the names of the legatees. The 
Germans and Gauls copied these Roman ceremonies. Anglo-Saxon wills 
were transcribed three times upon the same sheet, of parchment. They 
were then read over in the presence of wituaesses, cut off from each other 
with a waving or indented line, so as to match like a tally, and the copies 
transferred to different persons for safe custody. ‘This custom continued 
down to alate period. Du Cange mentions a will written on bark about 
690, and also wills written on wood. 

These manuscripts are called Palimpsest which have been written ona 
second time, after the original writing was erased or expunged. The ex- 
pense of parchment, and the demand for boeks of devotion. aud copies of the 
Fathers, induced the monks of the middle ages to perform this barbarous 
process. In this way many very valuable manuscripts have been irrecov- 
erably lost ; but in some instances, where the original writing had not been 
entirely destroyed, works of great interest have been found overlaid by a 
luter manuscript, and, after a laborious investigation, recovered. A palimp- 
sest manuscript was discovered in 1816, which some German literati under- 
took todecipher. The original writing turned out to be a famous treatise 
on Roman law, which it was imagined had been lost. The manuscript con- 
sisted of 127 sheets of parchment, and the patient labour required to disin- 
ter the buried text may be estimated from the fact, that it had as far as pos- 
sible been washed out or erased, and nearly the whole re-written with the 
epistles of St. Jerome. ‘The lines of the first and second writing ran in the 
same direction, and were frequently similar. Moreover, sixty-three pages 
had been covered with writing three times. At length the Institutions of 
Gaius were entirely retrieved, to the delight of continental jurists. 

Parchment was at one period so valuable, that when Gui, Count of Ne- 
vers, presented the monks of Chartreux, near Paris, with some plate, they 
sent it back, begging him to let them have parchment instead. 

In 1765 there appeared a translation of the Old and New Testaments, with 
notes, critical and explanatory, in two volumes, by Anthony Parver. This 
translator was a poor shoemaker, who was seized with the notion that he 
was called to render the Scriptures into English. In pursuance of this di- 
vine command, as he imagined it was, he diligently began the study of He- 
brew, and then aequired a knowledge of Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, and Latin. 
Thns armed, he commenced his translation, which he was enabled to pub- 
lish by the pecuniary assistance of some ot his friends. 

Our authorised version of the Holy Scriptures was begun in 1607, and 
finished in 1611. Forty-seven divines, in six companies, distributed the la- 
bour amongst them, twenty-five being assigned to the Old Testement, fifteen 
to the New, and seven to the Apocrypha. Three copies of the whole Bible, 
one from each university, and one trom Westminster, were then sent up to 
London, where a committee of six persons, two being deputed by the com- 
panies at each place, reviewed and polished the whole work. The pure 
Saxon of the translation has been much commended, and some have ventured 
to style it the perfection of English. 


—— 


MURDER OF A FATHER BY HIS CHILDREN 
ASSISTED BY HIS WIFE. 
From the article “ Penal Jurisprudence of Germany,” in the Edinburgh 
Revie w. 

In the wild region, on the side of the deep rocky glen through which 
the Sittenbach flows, stands a solitary corn and saw-mill, called the 
Schwartz-muble-or Black Mil. It was inhabited in 1817 by the Klein- 
schret family, consisting of a father, avout sixty years old, his wile, five 
years younger, two sons, Konrad and Frederic, aged twenty-eight and 
twenty-four, and two daughters, Margaret and Kunigunda, the first twenty- 
three, and the second eighteen. The only neighbouring building is a cot- 
tage within the yard, which was then inhabited by a labourer, Wagner, and 
his wife and aie With the exception of the father, the Kleinschrot 





family were eminently popular among their neighbours; they had a high 
reputation for integrity, industry, friendliness. They had neturally indeed 


tained a vague recollection of the | but little intelligence, and that little had not been much cultivated; they 
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were therefore very ignorant and superstitious. But such were those 
around them, and their moral excellence more than made up for their intel- 
lectual deficiency. 

The father, however, was in every respect a contrast to all the rest of his 
family. He was aman of considerable talent, and, for that country, well- 
informed, but also as bada man as can be conceived. He was indeed a 
regular church-goer, and a regular communicant, but these observances 
seem to have formed the whole of his religion. He had been an unnatu- 
ral son—had threatened, and almost attempted his father’s life, and forced’ 
him to protect himself by converting his bedroom into a kind of fortress.— 
At the time of the events to which we proceed, the door-posts retained the 
marks of the efforts made by the son to break into it. His wife he had so 
long and so frightfully ill-treated, as seriously to impair her mind. His 
children he seems to have hated from their birth, As they grew up, he 
made them his servants—for his temper was so violent that no one else 
could be hired to live with him—and rewarded their diligence by curses 
and blows, and by scarcely affording to them the necessaries of life. More 
than once, when one of his sons, from his ill-treatment, was incapable of 
leaving his bed, he would not allow him to be fed. No one, he said, should 
eat who could not work. To complete the picture of a thoroughly selfish 
domestic tyrant, while he half-starved his family, he was wasting his pro- 
perty, the greater part of which he had derived from his wife, on his own 
unlawful pleasures. The neighbouring villages were full of his mistresses 
and of his illegitimate children. 

The crvelties and threats of their common enemy, and their own affec- 
tionate dispositions, created the closest uuion between the rest of the fami- 
ly ; and from the time that the sons were old enough to afford some protec- 
tion to one another, and to their mother and sisters, the Schwartz-muhle 
became the scene of unintermitted domestic war between the father on the 
one side, and the mother, sons, and daughters, on the other. The latter 
several times endeavoured to obtain redress from the local authorities; but 
the answer of the landgerichter, or provincial magistrate, always was, ‘ No- 
thing is to be done for you—you have a bad husband and a bad father, and 
there is no cure for jt while he lives.’ But of his death there seemed no 
chance ; and both his profligacy and his ferocity increased as he grew older. 
He took a low woman into his house, and threatened to make her the mis- 
tress of it; he attacked his wife with an axe, wounding her severely, 
swore that he would kill her, and probably would have done so, if his 
tse son, Frederic, had uot rescued her, at the cost of serious injury to 
1imself. For some nights after that event, both mother and son slept in the 
stable, as they thought their lives in danger in the house. At length the 
family rose in open rebellion. They seized the keys, assumed the direction 
of the mill and farm. and in fact deposed the elder Kleinschrot. It was 
now his turn to invoke the law, and he did so with success. The court or- 
dered the wife and children to restore to him the control over his own 
household ; and, on hiscomplaining that the order was disobeyed, commis- 
sioners were sent to the mill to enforce it. An apparent submission was 
yielded; but the mutual hatred of each party broke out, even in the pres 
sence of the commissioners ; and the family expressed a settled determina- 
tion to obtain redress for the profligacy, extravagance and cruelty of the 
father, and protection against his threats and violence. 

This occurred in June 1817. In the following October, Barbara Klein- 
schrot, the mother, stated to the provincial magistrate, that on the 9th of 
the preceding August her husband had disappeared, taking with him all the 
money that was in the house. She prayed that he might be publicly sum- 
moned, and that orders for his arrest might be sent to all the neighbouring 
towns. This was done; and, as no result followed, a committee of his es- 
tate wes appointed. A year passed not only without his appearance, but 
without any trace of the direction in which he had fled. Noone had seen 
or heard of him since the 9th of August 1817. A ramour now spread that 
he was dead, and that his own family had been concerned in his death. It 
owed its origin to some remarkable expressions of Wagner the labourer.— 
He had said to one of his fellow-workmen, ‘If you knew what I know, 
you would be astonished. If I were to tell what I can tell, the mill would 
be shut up, and all the family in prison. If I want money, they must give 
itto me. It I want to be the owner of my cottaeg, they must give it to 
me A formal inquiry was set on foot. Wagner and the mother and sons 
were examined, but all protested their ignorance. A witness deposed, that 
dariug the hay harvest of 1817, Kleinschrot had employed him to accom- 
pany hun to a neighbouring town, and to carry a bag of money, which, by 
its weight, must have contained more than 2000 florins. It seemed most 

robbs that he was stillalive, wasting in profligacy the property which 
1e had carried off. Several years passed without his reappearing, or any 
trace being found of his fate. The mill and the estate were managed by 
the widow and her sons and daughters, whose wealth and bigh character 
rendered them the principal persons in their immediate neighbourhood.— 
And but fer a concurrence of remarkable accidents, they would probably 
have been now living, the objects of general esteem aad regard. 

In the autumn of 1821, the provincial judge of the district—the magis- 
trate before whom all the legal proceedings which have been mentioued 
took place—was accused of malversation, and suspended. A member of 
the superior court, whom we believe to have been Feuerbach himself, was 
sent down to instal the successor, and to superintend the delivery of the 
records of the office. On the night of his arrival, a fire broke out in the 
archive-room, which destroyed a great portion of the documents, and was 
very near consuming the whole. Circumstances pointed out the suspended. 
magistrate as the incendiary, and it was inferred that the archives must con- 
tain matter inculpating him. They were, therefore, accurately examined, 
and among them were found all the proceedings relative to Kleinschrot and 
his family. ° 

It appeared to the judge that the inquiry as to the circumstances attend- 
ing Kleins:hrot’s disappearance had been abruptly discoutinued—so abrupt- 
ly as to lead toa suspicion of bribery ; and the four years which had now 
passed without his being heard of, rendered the story of his flight very im- 

robable. He resolved, therefore, to recommence the investigation, and 
Ceate by examining, separately, Wagner and his wife, Anna. Wagner's 
first examination produced no result. He merely repeated his protestations 
of ignorance. But the wife acknowledged her belief that Kleinschrot had 
been murdered by his sons, with her husband's help, and even indicated the 
spot where the body was to be found. The judge now returned to Wag- 
ner, and re-examined him, with the usual success. He confessed thai one 
morning in September, 1817, the elder son, Konrad, told him that the whole 
family—mother, sons, and daughters—had determined, that in self-detence 
they must that night put to death the Kleinschrot, and had asked his assist- 
ance, which, after much hesitation, he had promised. That the thiag had 
been done the same night, and the body at first buried in the saw-mill, and 
then among the rocks. This examination took place on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1821. Wagner and his wife were detained; and the next day, the 
magistrate, with his attendants, went to the mill, found the whole family as- 
sembled at evening prayer, and, as soon as that was finished, put them un- 
der arrest, each in a separate room. The mother and sons were examined, 
bat confessed nothing. All they knew was that Kleinschrot had been ab- 
sentand unheard of for several years. 

The nextday Wagner was required to point o71t the spot where the corpse 
was to be found. He led the yarty up the precipitous side of the ravine in 
which the mill is situated, pad then along the table-land at the top, until 
they came toa cleft in the rocks, into which he said that the body had been 
thrown, and covered with moss and leaves, over which stones had been 





heaped. Accordingly, after some loose stones bad been removed, they 
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found a layer of leaves, earth, and moss. ‘Now,’ said Wagner, ‘ we shall 
goon come to the body.’ And immediately below appeared, mixed with 
some remains of linen, a skull, several ribs and ey and some thigh 
and shin bones, which the accompanying surgeon declared to be those of a 
man, aud which Wagner recognised as those of Kleinschrot, not only as 
having been present when they were thrown there, but from the remarka- 
bly fine teeth, which still remained uninjured , in the lower jaw. The bones 
were now arranged close to the cleft in which they had been found, and the 
children were led to them, each separately. Konrad, as soon as he saw 
them, without waiting for a questiou, exclaimed— That is my father—but 
I was not the person thatdid it!’ Frederic, the younger soni, looked at them 
without apparent emotion, and to the question if he knew whose remains 
they were, answered, ‘ 1 see some bones, but whether they belonged to a 
brute, or to a map, I cannot tell. { know nothing about the bones of men, 
or of brutes.’ The younger daughter, Kunigunda, cried out, ‘ I know about 
my father, but nothing about what happened up here. [ am innocent, quite 
innocent.’ All that the eldest daughter, Margaret, said, was—‘ I am inno- 
cent of the act. I knew nothing about the matter, till I heard my father’s 
scream—and then it was too late. Since then J have never had an hour of 
peace. Good God, what will become of us !’ 

The secret which had been kept for so many years, and, but for the in- 
discretion of Wagner, and the frankness of his wife, might have lasted for- 
ever, was now revealed. A father cf a family had fallen under the hands 
of an assassin, hired, aud probably assisted, by his own wite, his cwn suns, 
and his own daughters. 

The prisoners seemed to have belonged to the class which Feuerbach 
states to be a very large one,—those who, when they see that detection is 
probable, give up all hope, and by a full avowal escape the labour of de- 

ence, and the anguish of doubt. Their different confessions contain few 
ing narrative :: 
he remark of the magistrate, that they had nothing to hope while Klein- 
schrot lived, sank deep into the minds of his wife and children. It seemed 
to justify their desire for his death, and encouraged them in dwelling on it 
among ene another. Among persons whose range of thought was narrow, 
this one idea became predominant. They ventured even to express it to 
strangers. About a year before the murder, one of the sons said to a neigh- 
bouring forester, that he wished some one would mistake his father for a 
deer ; and the mother added, that a sportsman who had made such a mistake 
would never have to buy meal ducing his life. Similar expressions escaped 

m them in the presence of other persons ; but the mother aud sons, 
while they admitted the language, denied that it ever amounted to a serious 
Epes. They would have been glad if the thing could have been done, 

a 





immaterial, and we extract from them the follow- 


t were not prepared to be active in procuring it. 

While they were in this state of mind, a tempter was thrown in their way. 
Wagner the labourer, entered their service in the beginning of the year 
1817. He had been born in the same village, and was then aged about 
forty years, of which he bad passed nearly twenty-five as a soldier, first in 
the Bavarian, and afterwards in the Prussian service. Of his military life, 
nothiug more is known, but it was recollected that, as a boy, he had been 
temarkable for childish cruelty. One of his favourite amusements had been 
to catch birds, put out their eyes, and turn them free again. 

Feuerbach himself, accustomed as he wasto all the forms of depravity, 
seems to have been struck by his utter insensibility. He seems to have been 
without pity, or shame, or remorse, or even fear. Familiarized, by his long 
military servive, to the infliction of death, and to the endurance of danger, 
he was as ready to undertake a murder as any other piece of task- work, pro- 
vided the pay were equal tu the risk. The year 1817, in which he entered 
the service of Kleinschrot, was the dreadful year of famine, which all Ger- 

any recollects with horror. Wagner had married a widow with two chil- 
cen and two more had been born during the marriage; he had, therefore, 
Six persons to support, and, as he was neither a skilful nor adiligent work- 
mau, his earnings became inadequate. He and his wife and children some- 
times passed aday without food. Their common labours threw him and 
Konrad, the elder son, constantly together. He heard his bitter complaints 
of his father, and his wishes for his death. He knew how easily this could 
be effected, and he foresaw that, if he could make the family his accom- 

lices, he should obtain not merely the nominal price of his services, but an 
indefinite command over their property. He seems to have begun the work 
of temptation on the first ot May. Onthe evening of that day, as Wagner 
and Konrad were at work in the mill, Konrad complained that his father 
had left the house the night before, taking with him all the realy money, 
and that the family scarcely knew how they should manage til] his return. 
«It is a pity,’ said Wagner, ‘that somebody did not follow him, knock him 
on the head, and take the money. It,would have been easy to catch him 
in the Hinter Hof, (adark ravine, about two miles from the mill,) and bury 
him among the rocks.’—‘ Could you do such a thing 1’ said Konrad.—‘ Cer- 
tainly I could,’ answered Wagner. Konrad then objected that a murdered 
man, especially so wicked a man as his father. would not rest in his grave, 
and that they should be baunted by his ghost. To which Wagner replied, 
that he knew a way to keep ghosts quiet. It appears from Konrad’s con- 
fession that the subject was often recurred to, ial ie time became the habi- 
tual subject of conversation whenever he. was alone with Wagner. The 
only objections that he made were the fear of failure, or of being detected, 
or of being haunted. All which Wagner treated with contempt. 

It is probable that, finding Konrad unprepared for direct violence, Wag- 
ner thought that he could lead him to it gradually by engaging him in an in- 
direct attempt on his father’s life. The whole family supposed Anna Wag- 
ner te beawitch. Frederic assured Feuerbach, that with his own eyes he 
had seen her bewitch a haystack, and send it fiying throagh the air. Acting 
on this belief, Wagner proposed to Konrad to get rid of Kleinschrot by witch- 
craft. For this purpose the mother, who thoroughly approved of the scheme, 
gave Anna Wagner one of her husband’s stockings. The witch muttered 
some words over them, “", them in the smoke of her chimney, and pro- 
mised that, in four weeks, Kleinschrot should wither and die. Four weeks, 
however, and more elapsed, and Kleinschrot retained his usual health. To 
Konrad’s complaint Wagner answered—‘ Well, since this has failed, I will 
get rid of him for you in some otherjway.’ The ready acquiescence of the 
mother and sons in this attempt at incantation, and their regret at its failure, 
showed that their consciences offered no oppusition to Wagner’s temptation. 
They felt that the father's existence was a source of constant misery and 
danger to all concerned with him, and up to the last hour, up to the time 
when all trace of them is lost in their own civil death, they believed that 
they had a moral right to put an end to it. 

heir fear of detection, however, and of the ghost of a murdered man, 
was unremoved ; and it seems doubtful whether it would have been over- 
come by the mere continuance of Kleinschrot’s ill treatment. But he took 
new measures, which filled them with well founded terror. He proposed 
to use the right—we believe, ov the whole, a mischievous one—which a. 
German father possesses, of sending out his sons on wanderschaft; that is 
to say, to travel for three years, supporting themselves by work or by alms. 
The sons indeed, as regarded themselves, would have been ready to seize 
any means of escape from their domestic prison ; but it was obvious that the 
mother and daughters, and especially the mother, would be utterly at his 
mercy ; and his threats and his conduct had shown, that not merely would 
all the means of comfort which his brutality had left to her be destroyed, 
but that even his life would be in danger. 

’ Kleiaschrot, first verbally in June, and afterwards in July, requested the 
local authorities to compel his sons to travel ; and having received a dilato- 
ry answer, employed himself for several days inthe beginning of August, 
in writing what his family suspected to be a formal petition requiring the 
immediate interposition of the court. 

Early on the 9th of August, Frederic crept into his father’s room, found 
the paper on which he was employed, and took it up-stairs, and read it to 
his mother aud Konrad. It was destroyed after the murder, and no one at 
the trial could accurately state more of its contents, than that it was a requi- 
sition to the court to remove the sons. As soon as it had been read, the 
mother and Konrad declared that the time for getting rid of the husband of 
one and the father of the other was now come. Which of them first gave 
utterance to their common feeling was forgotten at the time of the trial, but 
it was admitted that the other instantly assented. Frederic was not pre- 

for such an extremity. It would, he said, be a dreadful mischief, 

(ein rechter Unheil—there is no English equivalent; ) but when he was re- 
thinded of the state of destitution and danger in which his mother would be 
lett if her sons were forced to travel, he replied, ‘Well, if you say it must be 
80, let it be so. IT agree to every thing.’ The means were then considered, 
and it was decided that the thing should be dene by Wagner that very 
night, and that Konrad should go and engage him. The two sisters now 
came into the room, and Konrad told Margaret, the elder, that it was in- 
tended that their father should be got rid of by Wagner that night. Like 
Frederic, she objected. Their father, she said, was a bad man, but it would 
be better tu leave his punishment to God and his own conscience. Konrad’s 
answer was, that it was quite as far as their father was concerned, but what 
was to become of their mother when her sous were driven away ?— 
Then she said that Wagner was a wicked man, and would ruin them all if 
he could get any money by it. To which Konrad replied, that Wagner 
could not ruin them without ruining himself at the same time. Here the 
conversation seems to have ended. Kunigunda, the other sister, listened 
in silence, and Konrad went out to hire Wagner. Their bargain was very 
short. Konrad asked him if he was ready to kill Kleinschrot that very night. 
Wagner said that he was. Konrad then offered him two hundred florins for 
the job, and Waguer accepted the terms without remark. Ia the afternoon 
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they met again, but Konrad’s fears had returned. He asked Wagner if he 
really thought that he could do it, if he was sure that the ghost would not 
haunt them, and if he was certain that it would never be found out, and 
begged him to consult his wite. Wagner satisfied him on all these points, 
they proceeded to arrange the details. Kleinschrot’s bedroom opened 
into the kitchen. It was decided, that as soon as he went to it, which he 
pr did at ten at night, Wagner should be summoned by Konrad, and 
shoul t himself, armed with an axe, in the kitchen, beside the bedroom 
door : that all the rest of the family, except Frederic, sbould go to bed, and 
that Frederic should go into the mill and “— the mill-bell. The sound, it 
was supposed, would immediately draw Kleinschrot-from his bed-room, 
r could strike him down with his 
axe. In the course of the eve is resolufion was known to all par- 
ties. Frederic at first objected to the i tohim. His father, he 
said, always visited the mill in the course of the night; why could not Wag- 
ner wait till then? At length, however, he consented. The elder phi 
ter maintained, in her examinations, that she hed endeavoured to persuade 
Konrad to abandon the whole scheme ; and the younger daughter, that she 
had objected to it; and Waguer’s wife said, that she had tried to dissuade 
her husband. Bit the opposition of none of them went beyond a mere ex- 
pression of disapprobatiun. They all were present at the supper-table that 
evening where Kleinschrot sat surrounded p his wile, his sons, his daugh- 
~rs, and his two dependents, every one of whom knew that he was not to 
survive the night, but not one of them gave him the slightest warning. 

After supper, Wagner and his wife returned to their cottage in the yard, 
and the two girls employed themselves in some domestic work. At teu 
Kleinschrot went into his bed-room. Konrad then desired his sisters to go 
to bed, sent his brother into the mill, and summoned Wagner, who took his 
station in the kitchen by the chamber-dvor. Konrad then went into his 
own room, and sat on the bed to wait the event The mill-bell began to 
ring violently, and Kleinschrot came undressed from his room. Wagner 
struck him as he entered the kitchen, but not effectually. A wrestle follow- 
ed, during which Wagner drew a knife trom his pocket and stabbed him.— 
Kleinschrot, however, was a very powerful man. W had drop 
both his axe and his knife, and it is doubtful what the result would have 
been, if Konrad, alarmed by his father’s cries, and by the noise of the strug- 
gle, had not come from his room and handed to Wagner a billet of eal, 
with which he struck Kleinschrot on the head until he fell backwards on 
the hearth. Still he continued to groau, the blow, from the proximity of 
Wagner to its object, having lost part of its force, Wagner now seized one 
of the bricks on the hearth, and continued striking Kleinschrot’s head with 
it, util, from his victim’s ceasing to move or to groan, he supposed him to 
be dead. He then called in Konrad, who had run back into his bed-room, 
and Frederic, who was still in the mill; told them that he believed that the 
thing was done. and asked fora light. They found Kleinschrot still gasping. 
Wagner asked for a string to strangle him. Frederic took one from his pocket, 
but before it could be applied Kleinschrot had ceased to breathe. The 
body was taken back into the bedroom. Wagner refreshed himself with 
a glass of brandy, and went home to rest after his work. Konrad went up 
to his mother, and cried out to her-—‘ Mother, itis done! But if it were 
not done, it never should be done.’ But the mother, according to her own 
confession, did not join in his grief, or in his repentance. Her husband, 
she said, had been so wicked a man, that she believed that God himself had 
moved them to putan end to him; and this belief never deserted her. 

At her last examination, when asked if she thought it would go well 
with her after death, she answered—‘I certainly think that it will. I have 
been so miserable in this life, that there would be no justice if I were not 
to be rewarded in the next.’ As for the two girls, knowing as they did 
what was to happen, they had gone quietly to bed and to sleep. They 
were awoke by their father’s screams, but never stirred; and when the 
noise was over, slept again till the morning. The next day, which was 
Sunday, they passed ata fair in the neighbourhood, being afraid to remain 
at home in the same house with the unburied body. They never spoke to 
their mother or to their brothers about the events of the night, and seem to 
have remained ignorant of the details up to the time of their arrest. The 
two brothers, too, spent the day after the murder at a fair, not, as they said, 
for pleasure, but because they had been invited, and their absence would 
have been remarked ; and several times during the day they escaped from 
the crowd, and knelt to pray forgiveness for what they had done. In the 
meantime Wagner’s wife te Bos away the traces of the blood, and Wagner 
dng a pit under the floor of the mill, and the next day he and Konrad te. 
ried the body, and stamped the earthen floor even, while the mother stood 
at the door repeating prayers. In this grave it remained undisturbed until 
the family were alarmed by the inquiry which took place the next year.— 
Konrad and Wagner then disinterred the remains, and concealed them in 
the cleft of the rock, where they were ultimately found. 

In this case, as in Riembauer’s, we should have thought that the proof 
was complete, and that it only remained to pronounce the sentence. “ But, 
according to German notions, the evidence was imperfect. 

There was the constantly recurring difficulty of the that-bestand. A 
large portion of the skeleton was wauting, probably having been carried 
away by foxes or wolves; only a part of the skull remained, and it was im- 
possible to say whether the fractures which it showed had been made du- 
ring life, or during its repeated removals. For all that could be inferred 
from the inspection of the remains, (technically the augenshein,) Klein- 
schrot might have died a natural death. The confessions of the prisoners, 
which, according to the Bavarian law, were evidence not only against them- 
selves respectively, but against one another, might have been supposed to 
supply this defeat. But that law requires, as we have seen, that, when a 
violent death cannot be inferred from the remains, the witnesses should 
prove that they saw injuries inflicted which must in all cases cause death; 
or which actually did occasion death inthe case in question. That Klein- 
schrot received several blows on the head and astab in the body, and died 
immediately afterwards, was proved. But the nature of these injuries was 
not proved. It was not shown that separately or collectively they were ne- 
cessarily mortal. And it appeared to the court, and to Feuerbach himself, 
that it was not proved that they had occasioned the death in question. He 
admits, indeed, that no reasonable man could doubt it, he su gests no other 
theory to account for Kleinschrot’s death; but he maintains fat the nature 
of the injuries being unknown, there was not judicial evidence, establish- 
ing between them and the death the relation of cause and effect. All par- 
ties, therefore, were acquitted of murder. 


It is probable that, if there had been no other alternative, they wou'd 
still have been punished, as Riembauer and several others, whose cases are 
related by Feuerbach were, a8 guilty, not of murder, but of being justly 
suspected of murder. But this strange sort of criminal equity was not ne- 
cessary. The Bavarian law considers the attempt to commit murder a crime 
next in degree to murder itself. That this crime had been committed, there 
was proof sufficient even for a German court; and the only question was, 
to when extent the different prisoners were concerned in it. Wagner and 
Konrad were clearly principals, and as the murder which they had attempt- 
ed was most aggravated—that of a father by a son, aud of a master by a 
servant—they were sentenced to the severest punishment awarded by the 
law to that offence, civil death; which involves a forfeiture of all property, 
and perpetual and solitary imprisonment in heavy chains. The irons, says 
Feuerbach, in which they were to die, were riveted on them. According 
to us, Frederic was also a principal. Though he at first opposed the mur- 
der, he afterwards not only acquiesced in it, but rang the mill-bell, whose 
sound was intended to attract, and actualiy did attract, his father to the spot 
where Wagner was standing in wait for him. And when the result of the 
attack seemed doubtful, he supplied the string with which the assassination 
was to have been completed. The coart, however, decided that he was 
only au accessary of the first class, and sentenced him to imprisonment for 
fifteen years. 

Next came Barbara, the mother. She would also, according to the Eng: 
lish law, have been a principal. It was for her sake that the murder, or, 
according to the decision of the court, the attempt to murder, was perpe- 
trated. She had long been anxious to bring it about—she bad supplied 
the means of effecting it by magic. It is doubtful whether, when the Fa 
per found in Kleinschrot’s desk was read over to her, she was not the first 
to suggest it. She admitted that she cordially approved it, and when Fred- 
eric remonstrated, she overruled him with the remark that it was useless to 
object, since no other course was open tothem. This was the view taken 
by the judge who conducted the inquiry, and whom we believe, as we have 
already stated, to have been Feuerbach himself. But it was notthat of the 
court. The decision was, that, as it was not proved that the prisoner was 
the person who, after the reading of Kleinschrot’s paper, first proposed the 
murder; or that she formally authorized Konrad to employ Wagner to el- 
fect it; or that, after the family council was ended, she took any further ac- 
tive part in it—she could not be considered a principal, or even an accom- 
plice of the first class. As anaccomplice of the second class, she was sen- 
tenced to eight years’ imprisonment in a house of correction. There re- 
mained the two daughters and Anna Wagner. None of them were parties 
to the conspiracy, or had ever assented to it, but all of them knew what was 
intended for many hours before it was effected; and all knew that the 
slightest hint to Kleinschrot would have been sufficient to prevent it. An- 
na Wagner seems to have been half tempted to give him one. She says in 
her confession that she could not help looking steadfastly at him during all 
the supper, which she knew, as every body else at table knew, was to be 
his last meal—but she was silent. By the Bavarian law, a person who 
knows that a crime is intended, aud does notemploy the means of preven- 


and, as he entered the kitchen, 





tion which are in his power, provided their employment expose neither 
himself, nor any third person for whom he is interested, to danger, is an ac- 
of the thi®l class, and punishable by imprisonment from one to 
three years. The three prisoners claimed to a within each branch of the 
proviso. They said that if they had betrayed the plot, they would have in- 
curred danger to themselves from Waguer’s revenge; and would have ex- 
peaed to danger in the one case a mother and two brothers, in the other a 
usband. This was assented to, and the two daughters, against whom this 
was the only charge, were released. The judgment as to Kunigunda was, 
that she iad ant been proved to be guilty. Margaret merely obtained her 
discharge for want of evidence. But Anna Wagner was further charged 
svith having assisted in concealing the crime ; she had washed away the 
stains of blood, and had pre the sack in which the body was buried. 
It appeared also, that though she had disapproved of the murder before its 
perpetration, she had subsequently beeu most active in turning it to ac- 
count, by extorting provisions, money, and services from the family.— 
Against this, however, was to be set the merit of her confession, without 
which the second inquiry would have been as unproductive as the first, and 
Kleinschrot’s disappearance would have remained an unexplained mystery. 
The result was, that she was sentenced, as an accessary of the third class, 
to one year’s imprisonment. 
——— 
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Spain has long beena pap wor to the rest of Europe. Enthusiastic wri- 
ters have regarded it as the dwelling-place of pure romance ; men of aus- 
tere and censorious habits have described it as a country whose inhabitants 
are incurably corrupt. Truth has little to do with either of these decisions. 
To acquire a just notion of Spain and the Spanish people, we must refuse 
to take counsel of our imaginations, and listen to that common sense which 
in reality is so rare and uncommon a possession. Now, one of the first sug- 
gestions of this principle is not to regard the problem of national character 
as one easy to be solved. It is no doubta topic upon which a witty and 
eloquent writer may be very brilliant, may pile up glittering common-pla- 
ces, adduce striking illustrations, and occasionally, perhaps, put forward 
original remarks. Still, the true key of the subject may remain untouched. 

It is far from being our intention to insinuate that we are about to suc- 

ceed where every one else has failed. We do noteven design to make the 
trial. It will for the present be enough for us to glance at some few of 
those considerations which impart a peculiar interest to the actual state of 
Spain, and may help us to furm some conjecture respecting its future des- 
tiny. 
Buong the most obvious theories which may be made use of to account 
for the idiosyncrasies of the Spanish character, is that which attributes their 
unlikeness to the other nations of Europe to the intermixture of Arab with 
Gothic blood in their veins. It is certainly true that the populations of the 
north and the south have met in the Peniusula, that they have in part blen- 
ded, but in part, also, refused to blend there ; and that, after desperate strug- 
gles and extraordinary alterations of fortune, the iron race of the north has 
prevailed, and rolled back the tide of conquest upon Africa. All this, we 
say, istrue. And yet even these remarkable circumstances scarcely, in our 
opinion, suffice to explain the type of character now found in Spain. In 
morals, as in physics, the ——. of twe ingredients appear to produce 
a third totally different from both. The new substance does not unite the 
qualities which distinguished its constituent elements while they remained 
apart, but acquires qualities which were found in neither. This fact may 
suggest the propriety of speculating with modesty on national character.— 
But there is another important observation to be made, and it is this—that 
before we undertake to determine what effects the Arab imagination pro- 
duced upon the Spanish character, we should study carefully the manners 
and mental peculiarities of the Arabs themselves, as well as ot the Chris- 
tian population of Spain before their arrival. In this way some approach 
might possibly be made towards a correct estimate of the changes which 
were effected in the Spanish character by the Mohammedan conquest. 

No writer, however, has gone through these investigations ; and there< 
fore the Spaniard still remains an enigma, about which it may be amusing 
to speculate, though without a chance of arriving at satisfactory conclusions. 
Another obstacle is found in the tempers and intellects of our travellers in 
Spain. These, for the most part, seem far more intent on displaying their 
own cleverness than on elucidating their subject. Instead of meditating 
before they begin to write, it is clear that they take up their pens, and suffer 
the impulse of the moment to produce their theories as they f — 
There is, consequently, no consistency in what they teach. The end of 
their commonwealth forgets the beginning. Not reflecting on the danger 
of generalising en insufficient grounds, they huddle a few circumstances to- 
gether, and fancy that they have got at the root of the matter, and that they 
are entitled to impose their vpinions upon us as maxims in political philoso- 


g Thins Mr. Hughes, author of the ‘ Revelations of Spain,’ perpetually con- 
tradicts himself in his estimate of the Spanish character. There isno ana- 
logy between his facts and his conclusions. If we accept his statements we 
must reject his inferences. In his summing up he describes the Spaniards 
as noble, generous, fail of chivalrous sentiments, and consequently averse 
from sordid villany. He illustrates this position by affirming that there is 
more vice and baseness revealed in one English police-sheet than could in 
a long period be found in the Peninsula. It is impossible to mistake the 
motive in which this palpable misstatement originated. The writer fan- 
cied it would prove him to be free from national prejudice, and from the 
irresistible partiality that springs from education, from family ties, from the 
influence af auty associations, from all those habits of thought and feeling 
which constitute nationality, and impress a local character upon the minds 
of all the individuals composing, by aggregation, what is called a people.— 
But he is mistaken ; it only proves him to be unphilosophical. There is no 
consistency or coherence in his work. His testimony overthrows his rea- 
sonings. According to what he relates, wemust believe the Spaniard to be 
ignorant, lazy, and prone to purchase self-indulgence at the expense of oth- 
er men’s exertions ; that is, dishonest to the core. But Mr. Hughes does not 
draw this inference. On the contrary, when he comes, as we have said, to 
recapitulate, he appears to lose sight of his own facts, and to arrive at con- 
clusions wholly independent of them. 

In saying this, however, we would not be understood to set no value on 
Mr. Hughes’s labours: we think him a diligent observer, and a very livel 
writer. He tells an anecdote well, describes city life vigorously, is familia 
with the history of Spain, and isa man of liberal tendencies. His work, 
consequently, is highly entertaining. It abounds with illustrations of man. 
ners, and information of every kind, smartly conveye ', and arranged skilt, 
fully. Occasionally, too, there are touches of the picturesque, not in paing 
ing external nature, for which Mr Hughes has no aptitude, but im hittin- 
off revolutionary groups, the interiors of turbulent cafes, of disturbed coan 
cil halls, of courts filled with plotters and intriguers. Frequently, his pa- 

es are deformed by affectation. He bagies a period in earnest, but while 
Ee is proceeding with it some ludicrous idea pres 2nts, itself, and he suffer, 
it to explode in a jest, sometimes effective and somet'mes not. He is gail 
ty, too, of unmerciful reiteration; not that precisely the same forms are re- 
peated, but that one idea is suffered to run into various moulds, and thus to 
pass muster fort wo or three dozen. And it is to this defect that we are to 
trace the lengthiness of his work, which is too voluminous by far ; if the aus 
thor’s opinions be often incorrect, he himself supplies the antidote to them 
in the shape of facts. ' pa 

It is said that the Spaniard, to whom we must now return, is proud, au 
unreflecting persons are apt to associate 10 their minds the idea of sage 
with greatness of soul, There cannot be a greater fallacy. The pride o 
the Spaniard springs from a stupid misap yrehension of his own worth.— 
just comparison between himself and neighbours, 


Incapable of instituting aj co ; 
he derives from this very inability sustenance for his overweening self-con- 


Bat what is there in the circumstances of Spain that should make a Span- 
iard proud? Is he to be proud of standing in the rear of all other ( — 
tian nations in policy and refinement? Is he to be proud that he has no = P 
tled goverament, no living literature, no art, no commerce, no indestry = 
Is he to be proud that his very religion has melted away from about - b 
and left him nothing wherewith to cover the nakedness of his mind but t » 
flaunting theatrical ceremonies of a material church, fallen into its decreps 
tude, and dreaming, in that state of dotage, of recovering the ar oge o 
universal dominion? If these be circumstances suggestive of pride, _ 
may the Spaniard be proud indeed. In our opinion, tt would better be- 


come him to be humble, for in humility there would be hope. : If a ah 
ever to be a day of regeneration for Spain, it must dawn from the TV 


conviction that nations reap what they sow, and that ignorance, @ 
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ness, and pride, can beget nothing but social misery and political degreda- 


tion. 

It is full time that Spain should be invited to look at her own rags, and 
consider whether it be not possible to substitute something more seemly in 
their place. The poor Andalusian gentleman, who hides beneath his thread- 
bare cloak the absence of coat, a vest, and linen, and, while dining off 
garbage, thinks his blue blood a sufficient warrant of personal dignity, 1s 

real type of his unhappy country. Both seem to think that there is no- 
iy ag er gang in starving, and that true greatness consists in idleness. 
On this field we think the revolutionary spirit might display itself to advan 
tage. Here isan old idol, with which the rage for innovation should be in- 
vited todeal. Generally we are not the advocates of new creeds, or new 
modifications of old ones ; but if the Spaniard could be taught to put faith 
in the power of industry, and to believe that there is more merit in making 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, and in multiplying 
the materials of breeches and petticoats, than in going with a hungry belly 
and nether extremities very badly covered, we should think that he had 
made sume progress towards true refinement and national greatness. __ 

At present the Don is obviously carrying his nose in the wrong direction. 
He thinks it a fine thing to be a Don, and fancies that some marvellous vir- 
tue resides in his threadbare capa and battered sombrero. But that he is 
in an abnormal state appears clearly from this, that along with the political 
consequences of his country, its population is daily becoming scantier and 
more deteriorated. ‘his is the most alarming circumstance in the condi- 
tion of Spain. We would guard, however, against mistake. It is not our 
opinion, that the strength of a country cousists exclusively in its populous- 
ness: but we do believe that so long asa nation continues in its healthy sta‘e 
its numbers will increase. If then the mothers of Spain bear and rear few- 
er children than formerly ; if the altar and baptismal font are less frequent- 
ed, there must be some powerful canse at work to account for this extraor- 
dinary plenom enon. 

And what is that\cause ; what is it that suffices to render men regardless 
of the best affections of the heart, that makes them indifferent to the hap- 
piness of being beloved by wives and children? Is it not the increasing 
passion of selfishness? In all states that have passed their meridian, mar- 
riage is at a discount, andfmen encumber themselves as little as possible with 
families. When the Roman Republic had been merged in the empire, as 
a briskly flowing river is lost in a morass, numerous laws were passed en- 
couraging, nay, even compelling men to marry, lest the greatness and glory 
of Rome should lack heirs; but those laws were inoperative. The state of 
progress had been exchanged for astate of stagnation, and the torpidity of 
the government communicated itself to the hearts of the people. Men, see- 
ing the rapidly multiplying uncertainties of life, refuse, by contracting 
marriage, to give additional hustages to fortune. They found the task of pro. 
viding for the happiness of one more than sufficient, and therefore concen- 
trated all their cares u pon themselves. Other causes, also concurred to pro- 
mote selfishness and celibacy, which need not here be dwelt upon. There 
is, however, a remarkable analogy between the laws which regulate the de- 
velopement of a family, and those which promote the progress of a commoun- 
wealth. The citizen, having a voice in the government of a state, thinks 
for that reason that it will be well governed. He boldly, therefore, rears 
offspring, feeling that he has something to transmit to them, besides the beg- 
garly rudiments of mater‘al property. He is conscious of carrying about 
with him all a man’s dignity, and knows that the sons who follow him will 
succeed to no slave’s inberitance. In despotisms men are ashamed to look 
their children in the face, because they must behold there the reflection of 
their own baseness, and, therefore,care little to become fathers. This ac- 
counts in part, at least, for the listless inactivity of servile races; this ex- 
plains why Turkey, and Persia, aud Egypt are thinly peopled ; and if in Chi- 
na we find an apparent exception, it is more apparent than real, for the 
waste tracts of that country and its dependencies far exceed the cultivated. 


ARMY OF SMUGGLERS. 


One of the leading features of the Spanish mind is, we are told, a dislike 
of foreigners, and their productions. We can understand thisdislike. It is 
the natural reluctance which most people feel to compare themselves with 
| eng more advantageously situated, or to place the fruits of their own in- 
dustry in juxtaposition with those of an industry far more enlightened and 
ingenious. This gives us some hope of Spain ; for if it be ashamed of its own 
inferiority, it may some day, perhaps, be excited to enter upon a course of 
ar rivalry with other countries. At the same time, however uucom- 
ortable may be the feeling that accompanies them, foreign manufactures 
necessarily find their way into Spain, because she herself may almost be 
said to produce none. But how do they find their way? In the natural, 
straightforward manuer, through the ports and custom houses provided for 
that purpose, enriching at the same time the legitimate merchant and the 
revenue! Ohno! That would not be a Spanish mode of doing business. 
That would be imitating the plain, dull, and humdrum fashion of other coun- 
tries. Spain has a commercial system of itsown, It does not patronise 
revenue officers, and hates, with a persevering hatred, both excise aud cus- 
tom dues, Its warmest preferences are always bestowed on a bit of con- 
traband, for the fact of its being smuggled deprives even a foreign article of 
its odiousness. 

From these causes it has come to pass, that there is no scene in Spanish 
life without a smuggler mixed up init. The peasant smuggles through ne- 
cessity, the rich man through avarice, or the pleasure of cheating the reve- 
nue. Even the Queen, we are told, robs her own exchequer by wearing 
contraband finery ; and if the priest does not flourish a euiggled beapiaty; 
it is because Spanish breviaries are produced nowhere but in Spain. Ma- 
ny of the peculiarities that distinguish the Peninsula may fairly enough, 
therefore, be traced to the practice of smuggling. The whole southern 
coast, from Barcelona to Cadiz, is perpetually transformed at night into one 
long strand, for the landing of contraband goods. An army of smugglers 
four hundred thousand strong, is said to hover about the Sierras, for the pur- 
pose of keeping alive the only element of romance in the country, by de- 
scending under cover of darkness to the sea-coast, holding communion there 
with prescribed foreigners, and receiving from themthe materials of render- 
ing millions of people comfortable, free of duty. 

it is impossible not to admire the sagacious policy in which this state of 
things originates. The government wants money, and therefore levies up- 
on foreign goods, not a reasouable duty, which the people might perhaps a 
inclined to pay, but a monstrous duty, which the feast glimmering of com- 
mon sense would show to be uncollectable. To this is added the closing 
of the ports, together with every other regulation which can possibly ob- 
struct commercial intercourse with other states. Upon these wise proceed- 
ings the managing gentlemen at Madrid hugely pride themselves, and sit 
down chackling proleptically at the golden harvest they suppose themselves 
about to reap ; they have moreover done, they hope, the business of Eng- 

and, and puta spoke in the wheel of France. But how does the drama ter- 
miuate ? Does the exchequer, replenished by a thousand channels, overtlow 
with gold doubloons? Are the half million empleados, or government of- 
ficials, rendered wealthy by their employment? Receives the army its ar- 
rears, together with that extravagant pay which made the soldier of the 
eld monarchy look down upon every other service in Europe ? 

On the contrary, most lame and impotent is the conclusion of all this law 
making, of all this bottomless policy, of all this Iberian statesmanship !— 
Nothing comes of them but an empty treasury, the annihilation of trade, 
the paralysis of industry—the ruin, in one word, of the whole nation.— 
It is quite true that we also, here in these Islands, are guilty of many fool- 
ish things on the subject of commerce. But of that some other time. Our 
business just now is not self-examination, but the catechising of a neigh- 
bour, a far more agreeable task ! 

Some writers have imagined they could discover a glimpse of hope for 
the Spanish people in this attachment to the old forms of its institutions— 
others have derived a good augury from the rage for overflowing everything. 
We agree with neither. The old Spanish monarchy is as dead as Charles 
V., and you might as wisely, therefore, attempt to resuscitate the one 
as the other. Atthe same time there is no necessity, even in the Peninsula, 
for razing society to its very foundations in order to renovate it, and there- 
fore we derive small satisfaction from the wholesome projects of the des- 
tructives. 

YOUNG SPAIN. 

, Is there no third party? Truly we are told there is—the party of “Young 
Spain ! What a transmigration of folly! Young France was a silly thing 
enough, and Young Germany, Young Italy, and Young England, each in 
their turn, descended a step lower on the ladder of imbecility. What then 
must we think of this fifth remove from original stupidity, this dull imita- 
tion of the last of a series of dull copies? Young Spain! We have, as the 
school-masters say, a great affection for the juveniles, quite as much, at any 
rate, as for the seniles. But then we like things to keep their places. It 
wonld not at all heighten our respect for the discipline of an establishment 
were we to behold the minnter urchins flourishing the birch, and the hoary- 
headed teacher undergoing flagellation. < Pedagogus Patiens’ might be a 


good comedy, but we hold that legislative comedies, though inffuitely ha- | 


mourous, bode little good to the country in which they are enacted. An 
old philosopher, it is true, once inquired, what have we children for, if it 
be not that they may instruct us in onr duties. caution us when we are in 
difficalties, and correct us when we do amiss? He saw around him, no 
doubt, tokens of mania similar to that which we witness, and lieard the de- 
clamations of young professors, indignant at the infirmities of their elders. 
But even im those pagan ages there was nothing, we would affirm, droller 


than Young Spain. As well mightone talk of the recent antediluvians, of 
the yesterday preadamites! There is and can be — ay about Spain. 
Itis a downright ‘solemn ancient ;’ it smells of the Middle Ages; it tastes 
like a dose of muinmy powder ; there is a ghostlinessin its very antics 

Let ushear no more, therefore, of Young Spain. Itis a contradictioa 
in terms. A man may travel back three centuries, and become contem- 
porary with Queen Elizabeth, 4 Dy. the Pyrences. Falstaff and Nym, 
and Poynes and Pistol are to be met with in bodily presence at Toledo.— 
Every road in Andalusia is a ‘tad’s Hill, on which fat choughs, who would 
be grand jurors, may get their purses lightened any hour of the night or 
day. Mrs, Ratcliffe’s romance speak of a far more modern state of society. 
Egypt is civilised; the Turks read ‘ Vattel;’ the very Druses study Ben- 
tham’s ‘ Panopticon.’ Spain will have nothing to do with these new-fangled 
gewgaws, but will stick to her bull-fights, her smugglers, and her banditti, 
who cry, ‘ Stand and deliver,’ even in the openstreets. Nay the refine- 
ment of Spain has advanced a pitch even beyond this. _ Elsewhere, if na- 
tions have hit upon the invention of magistrates, these solemn functionaries 
operate as asort of terror torobbers. But in the Peninsula, the whole 
economy of this matter is reversed. There, it is the robbers who are a 
terror to the magistrates, who come and seek them in their offices, and at- 
tempt to take them prisoners in the midst of their carabineros. 

Will our spruce travellers by railway believe themselves to be contem- 

rary with such transactions? Will they not rather fancy we have been 
oraging among the remains of some musty chronicler, or some comic 
hildalgo claiming kindred with the author of ‘Don Quixote?’ We have 
commonly bere in England, when we have not swem in a gondola, a notion 
that Spaniards are all as grave as sextons, and that, in the depth of their fa- 
naticism, a priest may lead them by their peaked velvet hats whithersoever 
he pleases. How different is the fact! Though Spain be antiquated, real 
comedy thrives nowhere se well as in the Peninsula. The Don is never 
serious. Even while rifling a church, or burning a friar, or cutting his neigh- 
bour’s throat, he cracks his jokes as usual. 

‘Spaniards mock and scoff at every thing. Itis difficult to know when 
they are sincere. They laugh at death; they make a joke of the most so- 
Jemn functions of life ; they langh in church, and are often graver outside 
than within it. The female population is generally, at least, half sincere in 
its devotion, yet one whom I know to be rather pious, in drinking a glass of 
— said, ‘ It must be good, for it is the blood of Christ !’—Revelations of 

ain 

Phat else could we expect? Thousands of comic gentlemen, who have 
studied drollery at Salamanca, are scattered through all the glens and sier- 
ras of Spain, for the purpose of teaching its population how to make a jest 
of their gravest duties. These professors of jocularity—the priests, we 
mean—strive to make the church attractive by converting its services into a 
comedy. Old Rowland Hill used frequently, we have been told, to amuse 
bis congregation with laughable anecdotes, odd turns of thought, grotesque 
images, and flashes of wit. He had, perhaps, studied rhetoric in Spain, for 
what here seemed peculiar to him, is quite an ordinary accomplishment in 
that country. People there go to church to shake their sides and get fat.— 
They have discovered the secret, no where else known, we believe, of ren- 
dering theology entertaining, aud illuminating sermons with jokes. A 
stranger passing through a Spanish village on Sunday, might very well mis- 
take the church for a posada, and put up his mule in the vestry-room, mis- 
taking it for a stable. For the inn would probably be the abode of 
silence, while the very rafters of the other edifice were shaking with merri- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, politics and revolutions have done something towards re- 
storing reverence to religion. The comic opera of the pulpit has now glided 
away from towns and cities, to take refuge among the peasantry. Preaching 
has begun to affect morality, and a phraseology has got into vogue, more 
analogous to serious subjects. 

‘The rich burlesque extravagance of Fray Gerundio, has been explored 
in these modern times, by the comparative advance of enlightenment, but 
when you get into the mountain parts and ruder dirtricts, where every man 
wears leather leggings, and every woman a woollen gown, the parrocos and 
their assistants are frequently of the same primitive stock, and their ad- 
dresses to their flecks, of aboriginal simplicity, and often of very comical 
effect. 

‘The rich butcoarse proverbial language of Spain strews every part of 
these discourses, and the pastors, in bringing himself to the level of the com- 
prehension ef his auditory, cannot fail to take the hue of their familiar 
thoughts and phraseology, and occasionally to verge upon the ludicrous. 

‘A Granadine, lecturing his flock on their irreverent bearing in church, 
told them not to be like the soldier who, when he entered the sacred edifice, 
nodded to the images of the Saviour and the Virgin, with a ‘ Dios te guarde, 
Don Christo! Dios te guarde, Donna Maria!’ and turning to the images 
of the saints, exclaimed, saucily, ‘ Vosotros no, sois simples caballeros como 
yo!’ ‘No need for you, you’re but plain gentlemen like myself!’ A 
Cuencan having declared from the pulpit that all the Creator’s works were 
perfect, a jorobado stepped forth from the congregation, and laying his hand 
on his hump, asked him whether that was perfection. ‘ En razon de giba,’ 
said the padre, ‘no es possible ser mas perfecto!’ ‘As a hump, it could not 
be more perfect!’—Revelations of Spain. 


SMOKING IN CHURCH. 


Some peripatetic philosopher in his perambulations through the United 
Provinces, dholwedh formerly among the Dutch a strange way of showing 
respect for the ordinances of religion. Though by no means a volatile peo- 
ple, the mynheers still found their fancies inclined to stray from the preach 
er’s theme, and, therefore, carried their meerschaums along with them to 
church, by which means they were enabled to fix their attention upon what 
they heard ; the material division of the microcosm being sufficiently en- 
gaged in smoking to enable the spiritual part to exercise its functions unim.- 
peded. Preacher and congregation were involved in thick clouds of this 
Dutch incense. There was nothing to tempt the eye to wander. The 
beauty of the vrows concealed itself behind a screen of Virginian vapour, 
through which the solid maxims and massive theology of the pulpit descend- 
ed towards the listeners by their own gravity. Physically, therefore, as well 
as figuratively, the doctrines of these worthy Teutons were involved in 
smoke. They saw the truths that were set before them, through a mist, 
darkly, and their descendants and neighbours have ever since been partial 
to obscurity. 

In the course of time, the haughty hidalgos of the Peninsula consented to 
imitate their revolted subjects, though, by way of rendering the enjoyment 
sweeter, it is tasted semi-clandestinely. 

‘ The practice of smoking has at last crept into the church, encouraged, 
erhaps, by the example of the deposed Bishop ot Leon, who used to smoke 
etween the courses at Don Carlos’s table. Inveterate smokers bring their 

cigars into churches, during the long and somewhat theatrical funcions, and 
take an occasional whiff under shelter of their cloaks, the puffs being so dis- 
tributed as to be barely discernible by those ia their immediate neighbour- 
hood.’—Revalations of Spain, vol. ii., p. 20. 

War reconciles people to strange irregularities, and its vicissitudes palli- 
ate, if they do not justify them. For smoking at church there is no excuse, 
but most persons, perhaps, would take the liberty, were they cold and hun- 
gry and destitute of shelter, to make themseves comfortable if they could, 
even inachurch. The act of desecration, therefore, which, in the lan- 
guage of a recent traveller, we are about to describe, must be imputed to 
necessity, rather than to irreverence. Nevertheless, we are not the less 
startled at seeing a soldier’s mess spread upon the communion table, and 
officers making a bed of their church’s altars. 


‘The only remedy was to flee the sanctuary—the church. It was ex- 
tensive por | handsome, thongh in a very neglected state. The sacristy, 
or vestry, had been appropriated to the use of the duke as a matter of 
course, that being the only habitable chamber; his grace’s bed, consist- 
ing merely of a paliasse spread upon a large arca in a corner of the sacristy, 
in which there were a couple of chairs, and, I believe, but Lam not quite 
sure, a table. 

‘Walking up to the nave of the lofty church, with a gallant and high- 
ly-esteemed English friend, in search of a night’s lodging, we reached 
the steps of the high altar, which we ascended ; the altar-table was un- 
occupied, ou each side of it stood a capacious arm-chair, with leathern seat 
aud the chancel was sufficiently extensive to admit of moving about as in a 
little room, 

‘«“ Here we will take up our quarters !” we both exclaimed ; ‘and make 
ourselves comfortable !” 

‘ The servants were summoned, and our little personal effects brought to 
us; we found, too, that the domestics had discovered a suitable place for 
cooking and for lodging themselves ; and as.for the horses, there was 
plenty of accommodation for them in the sheds attached to the hermitage— 
so all was right. 

‘We strolled about the bivouac, and on our return at dusk, found the 
cloth spread:—where, think you, oh! most respected reader! Verily, 
upon the grand altar-table. f 

‘ Before we had time to make any reflections upon this unusual appropri- 
ation, the servants were mounting the steps carrying the smoking puchero, 
the tempting estofado, or a-la-mode beef, aud the cris fried potatoes—the 
rear being brought up by my broad-as-long servant, Hilario, with the bota 
ander his right arm, like the pouch of a bagpipe, in readiness to give us an 





enlivening strain in due season, 





‘ What was to be done? To dine, or not to dine—that was the question. 
Whether 'twere better to fast or eat our dinner off such a board, must, 
and did make us pause; but our appetite overcame our scruples, and ap- 

roaching the table that had been spread for us, we ate our saved othe’ 
ing, and afterwards complacently reposed in the ample leathern chairs on 
either side of the altar. 

‘Let me state in palliation of what may be considered an irreverent act, 
that the church had so long been applied, like other of the Ermita, to 
garrison purposes alone, that nothing remained but the bare wood of the al- 
tar, and that we had no other feelings in making a temporary use of it for 
a dining-table than those of respect for the sacred purpose to which it 
was originally destined, and to which it is to be hoped, \t has long since 
been restored. 

* Having rested in the large arm chair for a brief space of time, | sallied’ 
forth again to chat with some friends in the bivouac. 

‘(twas a wey romantic scene ; the cavalry horses were picketed in rows, 
with their bridles slang round their necks eating the provender in their 
nose-bags; the officers and soldiers were congregated in groups, some tak- 
ing their meals, others in friendly conversation ; whilst the wooded heights 
on the left were illumined by the fires of the advanced posts, and of the 
troops bivouacked in thatdirection. At the foot of the slope, running by 
the side of the fortification, flowed then little river Urguiola, and the hum of 
the camp mingled with the bubbling sounds of its rapid waters. 


THE CHURCH A DORMITORY. 


‘ After making the round of the bivouac, and enjoying the frank converse 
which is so natural and so pleasant between men who are ing year after 
year together amid the vicissitudes, and excitements, and the friendly inter- 
course of military life. I returned to the church. 

‘ Strange and solemn was th» aspect it exhibited. There were four dis- 
mantled fateral alters, and, suspended from the columns adjoining two o 
them, but on opposite sides of the church, were two smal] roughly-fashioned 
iron lamps; the red smoky flames arising from them shed a mournful light 
upon the objects in their immediate vicinity, and exhibited the nave in dim 

erspective ; whilst the upper end of the church was rendered barely visi- 
Pie by our own light burning on the altar-table. 

‘ Perfect silence reigned in the church. On the pavement, here and there, 
the asistentes of some of the officers were sleeping, rolled up in blankets, 
or merely wrapped in their great coats. On each side of the four lateral al- 
tars reposed a rane officer, euveloped in his cloak, and having the ap- 
pearance ofa sculptured effigy on a tomb Recognising the countenance of 
each, I contemplated them with deep interest; their features were fine and 
noble; their moustaches stood out in bold relief, and the cloaks in which, 
they were enveloped up the chin, lay in graceful drapery over their motion- 
less frames. 

‘As L was turning away from tho side of one of them, he said, without stir- 
ring, in a low and almost sepulchral tone :— 

«« Buénas noches, amigo, Don Juan.” 

«« Buénas noches—may you sleep in peace,” I replied; and under the 
impression of a variety of indescribable feelings, I slowly paced the remain 
der of the nave, and passing close to the door of the sacristy, where our be- 
loved general was, I trusted, reposing tranquilly, though ona bed of straw 
I ascended to my own resting-place adjoining the altar. For some time, I 
stood looking down the church from that elevation. By the almost expiring 
light from the lamps | descried the outlines of my friends’ figures slamber- 
ing on their tomb-like couches. All was still, save ever and anon the 
sharp cry of —“ Sentenéla alerta!” repeated from sentry to sentry in the bi- 
vouac. 

‘« May the Almighty watch over and guard you from every danger !”” 
—these were my aspirations. ‘ May your distracted country soon find re- 
pose; aud when your mortal career shall be run, and you are sinking in the’ 
sleep of death, may you have the comfort of knowing that the etforts and 
sacrifices you are now making have produced the desired fruits of national 
harmony, prosperity, and strength.” ; 

« Never did I sleep more comfortably than by the side of the highaltar of 
San Antonio de Urguiola. 

‘At daybreak a —— Diana in the camp aroused me, and soon the 
morning sun pierced the windows of the church, casting fans of light across 
the pavement, which by degrees became animated by the brisk movements: 
of the ‘asistentes.’ The figures rose slowly from the altars, and for an in- 
stant I felt doubtful as to their actaal state of being. But this uncertainty{did 
not last long; one or two of the gallant officers sat up and, after making a 
paper cigar, struck a light, and then in a semi-recumbent position, and lean 
ing upon one arm, iuhaled the grateful vapour, thus beguiling the few min- 
utes which elapsed before the * asistentes’ brought the needful apparatus for 
their ablution and toilet.’—Poco Mas. 


DECLINE OF RELIGION. 


The history of religion in Spain illustrates one of the greatest defects in 
the Spanish character. When there was a strong faith there was likewise 
a sanguinary jealousy that it should be preserved unadulterated. No tole- 
rance was extended to investigation, because to investigate implied a pre- 
vious doubt, and doubt was heresy, and heresy was a capital crime. These 
facts were all traceable, of course, to the national pride ; it was an unpardon- 
able offence to eall in question the judgment of Spain, represented in theo- 
logy by the Chureh, as it was in politics by the king. Much of the horror’ 
inspired by 4 disposition to inquiry arose from the absenee of energy im the 

pular mind ; for it is laborious to reply to arguments, to fence with ob-’ 
jections, to elude the darts of controversy, to face the rude onsets of logic. 
It is much easier to say there shall be no dispute. The laziest man in the 
world can muster up vigour enough to profess his unwillingness to have his’ 
convictions meddled with, and when irritated by opposition, to silence those 
who disturbed his ease, by stripes, or imprisonment, or death. This ac- 
counts for the whole theory of the Inquisition. It was a short method to 
burn an adversary. ‘The flames of an auto da fe would consume the doubt 
with the doubter, and purify the public mind from all inclination to question 
authority ; at least, so it was hoped, thongh the event has not quite answer- 
ed the expectations of those rack and dungeon sages, who continued, until 
very recently, to eulighten the Peninsula. : : . 

It may, at first sight, appear difficult to reconcile this interpretation with 
occurrences known to have taken place. For instance the Spanish Jesuits 
distinguished themselves in the seventeenth century above all their brethren 
by the subtlety of their casuistry, and the profound controversies they carried 
on respecting the obligations of morality, the nature of faith, the theory of- 
honour, and the laws and constitutions of states. A single observation, how/ 
ever, will suffice to show that their polemics cost them very little effort.— 
They only enacted a sort of drama, in which they played the parts of all the 
i interlocutors. They put the questions and gave the answers, urged objec- 
tions and demolished them all in the cool retirement of their own cloisters. 
No fierce field preacher could stand up there to inveigh against the excesses 
of inquisitors or princes, no appeal could be made to the Scriptures, no re- 
ference to the eternal principles of right and wrong. The Bible wasa pro- 
hibited book, and reason ranked with the seven deadly sins) Polemics, 
therefore, were a sort of innocent fencing, in which the good fathers fought 
with their own shadows by way of keeping themselves in spiritual health, 
arguments were handled like dumb-bell, not to floor error, or break the jaws 
ot the father of it, but for pleasant pastime, because the disciples of Loyola 
had nothing else todo. The defence of theft, of lying, of adultery, and ho- 
micide, was a sort of merry interlude between the acts of their great piece, 
such as roasting heretics, and stabbing kings. c 

When these grim theatricals lost their charms for the Spaniards, the case , 
of religion seemed hopeless. Inquisitors, priests, and friars soon came to be 
regarded as good-for nothing supernumeraries, whose hanats were a nuisance 
and eyesore to be got rid of as speedily as possible, together with the spirit- 
ual article they were accustomed to vend. Hence the suppression of con- 
vents, the sale of ecclesiastical property, the desecration of churches, and 
the dreadful state of destitution to which the monks were reduced by the 
Progresistas. The clergy had forbidden their flocks the use of reason, and 
were now taught by experience how terrible a thing it is to depend for sub- 
sistence or penury, for hfe or death, on am unreasoning multitude. They 
had inculcated uo respect for principles, and could not now, therefore, appeat 
to them in their own behalf. In one of the dreadful accesses of popular fary, 
occasioned by disease, mental and bodily, the rabble of Madrid pushed to 
the utmost extreme their suspicions of the former objects of their reverence, 
and massacred numbers of friars at the very altar. Scenes like these could 
not possibly have happened had the rights of conscience been recognised 
in Spain. Tustead of murdering or famishing their monks, they would have 
invited them to share the labours of the community, would have exposed 
their errors, would have ridiculed, perhaps, their false notions of sanctity, 
would have convinced them bow much better it is to earn one’s livelihood 
by honest labour, than to subsist idly and like drones on the labour of 
others. 

At present the piety of Spain is of a very equivocal description. Former- 
ly, people could prove their devotion by displaying abundant zeal against 
heresy and heretics, and they found a great deal more facility in persecut- 
ing their neighbours, who, in matters of opinion, did not agree with them, 
than in subduing their own evil passions, and practising in truth and sincerity 
the rules of holiness. There is at preseut very little persecution carrying 
on. Few persons in the Peninsula have energy, or uprightness enough to 
differ from mother church, we mean open'y and in the spirit of martyrs.’ Tt 








is thought better to lapse into indifference, to let the priests have theit way 
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ostensibly, and to laugh at them in private. And the clergy themselves, it 
is to be feared, too generally act so as rather to saimulate to extinguish 
this inclination. Their lives are farfrom exemplary. Jolly. cheerful, good- 
humoured sinners, they are far from shaming the age into seriousness 
by their selfdenial, or into mortification by their penance. Too much, 
it is true, ought not to be expected of them, seeing that they are members 
ofa church which has outlived its own efficacy; whose institutions are no 
longer in harmony with the times, and which demands of its ministers the 
sacrifices ofa fanatical period in the midst of a general enlightenment. 


t THE CURA'S BALL. 


A priesthood which professes celibacy provides by that very act for its 
own degradation. Shut outfrom the society of well-educated and well- 
scinclpied women, such as respectable clergymen would be likely to marry, 
the sacerdotal caste in Spain, asin all other Catholic countries, associates 
habitually with females of inferior principles, placed too low to be reached 
by public opinion, and sufficiently enveloped in the net of superstition to be 
satisfied withsubstituting devotion for virtue. In this circumstance we 
may discover one of the most powerful causes of the superiority of Protest- 
ant communities, A sort of rade comfort gladdens, no doubt, the priest’s 
house in Spain, while the smattering of learning he acquires, and his innate 
leaning towards hospitality, procure him occasionally the pleasure of supe- 
rior society. It is unnecessary to criticise severely the aberrations of men 
80 situated, but they bring their punishment along with them, though in 
many cases, perhaps, the priest is exactly suited to his station. Our read- 
ers will, ped tan be of opinion that this was the case with the cura who 
figures in the following scene :— : 

‘At eight in the —- we reacheda village of small extcat, It was 
pitch dark, and the rain fell in torrents. The only venta in the place 
‘was crammed, as the ventero gruffly declared as he leaned out of a narrow 
window. “There was stabling for the mules belonging to the galeras,” he 
said, ‘“‘but that was all.” 

‘ What was to be done? Don Ignacio thrust his head out of the galera, 
and cried— 

‘ Amigo Don Juan, estamos mal—muy mal. My friend Don Juan, we 
are very, very badly off.’ 

‘Yes,’ Ireplied, “‘ we are, Don Ignacio ; and | particularly, for | am wet 
to the skin.’ 

All at once | bethought me of the cura. 

They inquire the way to his reverence’s abode, and reach it after much 
splashing and floundering. 

‘We at length arrived at a door, within which we heard sounds of mirth 
and jollity. We struck it with the palms of our hands, and presently a fe- 
male voice cried, “‘ Quien 7”—who’s there ? : 

‘“ Gente de paz” —peaceable map apg replied. 

‘“ Quo quieren ustedes?”-—-what do you want? 

‘ “ To speak to the senor cura ; be pleased to open the door, senora.’ 

‘ After adelay of not more then two minutes the door was opened In 
the passage was the cura himself, aad by his side his ama, or housekeeper. 
a handsome young woman, holding a lamp in her hand. 

‘ We salated his reverence, told him our story, and asked if he could put 
us in the way of getting housed for the night. 

‘« Certainly,’ said the cura, who could not have been more than eight- 
and-twenty or thirty years old, ‘‘ certainly, senores, here in my poor house I 
shall be most happy to receive you. I can accommodate you better than 
any otber person in the village. Come in, senores’’ Seeing my servant 
holding my horse, he added, “‘ There is a good stable at the back of the 
house, Tomas ; take a lantern, and show the way. Come, senores, come up 
stairs ; there is to bea ball here to-night. You could not have arrived at a 
better moment.”’ 

‘So saying, he conducted us to an apartment on the first floor, consisting 
of a sitting-roum of moderate dimensions, adjoining which was an airy 
bed-room with two beds in it. Holding the door of the chamber 
open, the worthy cura told us it was for us. Our delight may be imagined 
at the on omg of so comfortable a resting place after the toils of the day, 
and ober the dreary prospect we had on entering the village. 

‘ “But, senor cura,” said I, “‘we shall be depriving you or some of your 
household of their bed.room. | fear.” 

“By no means ; my room ison the other side of the house, and this is the 
visit or’s chamber.” 

‘ Don Ignacio had prudently brought his carpet-bag in his hand from the 
galera, but my man had not thought of such a precaution. I was about 
to send for him, but as the horse required attention, 1 was prevailed upon 
by Don Ignacio and the cura not to do so ; they therefore jointly undertook 
to supply me with a change whilst my own clothes should be dried before 
the kitchen-fire. Being in such kind and considerate hands, I readily con- 
sented, and prepared to dress for the cura’s ball. 

‘Don Ignacio handed me from his carpet-bag a pair of new black 
trowsers made of prune)lo : the cura brought me a shirt as white as snow, 
a gray bob-tail jacket with a narrow upright collar, and a pair of shoes — 
Having first put my whole frame in a glow by ee myself with a rough 
towel which I found in the bed-room, I dressed myself in a few minutes, 
and entered the ball-room. . 

‘A very original costume was this my ball-room dress. Don Ignacio was 
considerably taller than [, so that his trousers were more than half a foot 
too long for me. I turned them up. 1 had no stockings, and the cura’s 
shoes were snch as parsons’ shoes are apt to be all over the world, that is, 
stout, equare-toed, and ample; moreover, they were beautified by a pair of 
massive silver buckles. The beb-tail jacket, though no doubt it fitted the 
cura’s portly frame, hung loosely upon my slender frame; and the sleeves 
being, li + Ignacio’s trousers, too long for me, I turned them up, azé 
dapteyed y pure white wristbands, my shirt-collar being adjusted in the 
most approved Byronical style. The pumps, however, were the most at- 
tractive of my toilet, and showed off my ankles to great advantage, as 
I perceived by the flattering circumstance of the eyes of all, male and fe- 
male, being complacently, that is, quizzically, directed towards them. 

‘ Although my servant had not thought of bringing my portmanteau, he 
had found time to go}for the alforja and |the wine-skin, knowing that his 
own comforts depended on this section of the baggage. Speedily a tolera- 
ble supper was prepared, and brought smoking hot to the table, the kind- 
hearted cura joining us frankly, at our invitation, and adding to the meal va- 
rious fruits and sweetmeats. We were waited upon by a very good look- 
ing servant girl, whilst the haudsome ama stood by the cura, attentively 
waiting upon him, and pointing out, with tender interest, any tit-bit she 
thought he would like, or took his fork gently from his hand, and conveyed 
the said delicate morsel to his plate herself. Nor was she less kind to us— 
his guests. Sweetmeats, olives, almonds, and figs were handed to us in 
eovicion by her hospitable hands; whilst ever and anon she would fill our 
glasses with wiue, not forgetting the cura, however, in this particular. I 
pressed my wine on his reverence, as being, what it really was, good. He 
admitted this, and cheerfully partook of it; but when the repast was over, 
excepting the pasties, or dessert, he ue to the ama, who, smiling 
significantly, went to a closet, and taking down a key from a hook, disap- 

peared, returning presently with a large narrow-necked pitcher fit for a 
crane to drink out of, which she placed on the table. 

‘Now, senores,”’ said the cura, ‘now you shall taste my wine,” and 
pouring out a glase for Don Ignacio, myself, and himself, he pledged us by 
touching our g gently withhis own. We quaffed the ruby contents. 
Ye Gods! what luscious wine ! its nectareous stream found its way rapidly 
to the heart, and filled it with the most enlivening sensations. 

“‘* Now for the ball,” said the cura. 

‘The table was removed to a corner of the room, and presently an old 
man entered with a slow step, and bowing to the cura, began playing on an 
ebony pipe, ornamented with ivory, which he accompanied by a little 

m ortabor. He was followed by the ama and three or four peasant girls, 
one of wkom was particularly good-looking, and two men; the ladies had 
an absolute majority at the cura’s ball. The piper struck up a lively air, 
and the cura, eoneayn es his partner the prettiest girl, began to dance. As 
they became more and more animated, the cura applauded and encouraged 


m. 
‘The dance being over, the panting ladies were complimented on their 
rmance, and presented with sweetmeats. The piper was a Biscayan, 

and seventy summers had passed over his venerable head Having quaffed 
play tumbler of wine, he commenced playing one of his native airs on 
the silba, or pipe, using only one hand, whilst with the other he sounded 
the accompaniment on the little drum called ¢un-twn (pronounced toon-tuon 
From these simple instrumects he produced truly barmonious sounds ; an 
as he warmed with the recollection of his native Biscayan mountains, his 
aged eyes glistened with delight. 

‘A sort of bolero was now danced by a young man and one of the pea- 
sant girls. The cura pointed out to me the different movements made by 
the p naa clapping his hands in cadence with the silba and tun-tun — 
Whether it was the effect of his own libations, or of mine, I will not pre- 
tend to say, but somehow the remarks of the gay and hospitable cura be- 
came to my ear more and more indistinct every minute. Suddenly he leap- 
ed up from his chair, and cried, “ Bien! bien! buena moza! Well done! 
well done! my pretty lass!’ and whisked into his seat again. 

‘The ama now made a sign to a man who was leaning against the sill of 
the door, saying at the same time‘ 

‘*“ Vaya! Bartolomeo—let us have your dance !” 






lexion was nearer to black than brown; whether he was young or old, I 
now notto this hour. He was bent, but did not seem infirm ; his eyes 
were black and piercing, erg sunken in their sockets . his upper lip over- 


shot the under one, and at each corner of his indescribable mouth, project- 
ed a long tooth, or tusk. His dress consisted of a loose jacket and trousers 
of shaggy brown cloth; they seemed to me to be all one piece, and looked 
likea -skin. 
‘He advanced into the middle of the room, and began by putting himself 
into a succession of quaint attitudes. By degrees he worked himself up 
into a highly excited state, and finally rushing to the top of the table, at the 
endsof which we were sitting, began to grin in the most ghastly manner, 
the two tusks looking like the teeth of a decayed portcullis. He then be- 
om to produce the most cnearthly sounds, by striking bis under lip with 
isknuckles, croaking, grinning, and gesticulating, with the accompani- 
ment of the ald Biscayan’s tun-tun at intervals. Bartolomeo’s performance 
reminded one of the grotesque dances of the African negroes. 
‘ We begged permission of the gay and hospitable cura to retire, as we 
wished to continue our journey early in the morning. Making my bow, 
then, as well as the capacious shoes would permit, I vanished as folks do 
from ball-rooms, and hastened to the adjoining chamber. The silba and 
the tun-tun again struck up, but in a few minutes my ears were deaf to all 
sounds. I slept till daylight.’"—Poco Mas. 
-_@—__ 


THE POETRY AND REALITY OF LIFE. 


Of the great difference which exists between the poetry and reality of life 
let the fullowing list speak. We might add cases innumerable, Lut the an- 
nexed catalogue will suffice. 

The divine, who left college full of hope, bohentng in the distance a mi- 
tre and lawn sleeves, finds himself at fifty a poor drudging curate, with no 
prospect of prefu:rment. 

The lawyer, whose days and nights have been spent in studying Lyttle- 

ton, Coke, and Blackstone, having the woolsack ees his mind’s eye in hia 
anxious career, still finds himself a briefless barrister. 
The child of genius, who thought to reach the pinnacle of the temple of 
fame, and there blow a triumphant blast to myriads of admiring spectators, 
finds premature old age has crept upon him in what should be the prime of 
life, finds himself in poverty and neglected by his friends as death steals into 
his wretched apartment and wields his wand over the head of the disap- 
pointed child of genius and of song. 

The confiding maiden, full of life, love, and beauty, deprived of her 
virgin purity, has now become a despised outcast, to whom this world pre- 
sents nothing but ‘a pestilential congregation of vapours.’ 

The young and accomplished bride (a wife soon after she entered her 
teens), congratulated by her friends, is, by the removal of her beloved part- 
ner by a sudden stroke of death, or, still worse, by his perfidy and dissipa- 
tion, reduced to penury, and compelled to exchange her comfortable home 
for anobscure apartment, there to exercise the accomplishments she acquired 
at school to procure bread for the support of herself and her numerous pro- 
geny. 

The persevering tradesman, who hoped to end his career in a snug little 
box in the shape of a country-house, witha ‘one-horse clay’ to boot, finds 
himself, when advanced in years, in the list of bankrupts, and is compelled 
to drudge on to the end of the chapter a mere machine to weigh up sugar, 
tea, coflee, chocolate, &c., or to measure silks, satins, sarcenets, and tapes. 

The enthusiastic pulpit orator, who once hoped to win men from the error 
of their ways, who exerted every nerve and sinew in his denunciations of 
vice, after a long spent life of exhortation and declamation, declares that, in 
spite of all his efforts, the world gets worse and worse. 

The political reformer, who, deceiving himself, and assisted in his delusion 
by violent, designing, or ignorant leaders, declares with vehemence that he 
will have the charter, he will have freedom, he will have liberty! after de- 
nouncing everybody and everything but himseif, at last cools down, and in 
despair exclaims that the people are more tyrannized over than ever. 

The more calm social reformer, after staking his hard-earned all in hopes 
to realize his Utopian views of Paradise in community, thus, after the lapse 
of afew years, laments, as he stands amid the wreck of his beloved ‘ Har- 
mony,’ the disappointments that have awaited him. 

He says, ‘ The place where my fondest hopes have been centred, to help 
to establish which the best part of my life has been devoted, and where | 
hoped, in the calm possession of communal life, to reap a reward for my ex- 
ertions and end my days in the enjoyment of that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away, is tome worse than if it had never been. 
When [ enter the hall and look around me for the familiar faces radiant with 
hope that were wont to meet therein, and where the feet of crowds moved 
in time to the sweet sounds of music, what a desolate scene is presented ! 
the stillness of death pervades the walls! The crops which are waving 
luxuriantly in the breeze will be no more housed for the members of the 
community ; the seed that was sown in spring will be reaped in autumn by 
strangers ; for, alas! the experiment at Harmony has failed.’ Thus does 
the social reformer pour forth his lamentations, and thus he weeps over the 
wreck of his disappointed hopes. 

The light-hearted child, his mother’s darling, his father’s pet, he who has 
been reared in the lap of affluence and luxury, looks out upon the world, as 
he should do, with a cheerful countenance ; he thinks not of the thorns hid 
beneath the roses of life. His every thought has been studied, and all his 
desires gratified. His parents die; alas! what a mournful change comes 
over the spirit of the dream. The spoilt child is left alone to baffle with a 
world of stern reality. He presently finds himself dispirited and heart-brok- 
en. So altered is his position, that he can scarcely believe he is an inhabi- 
tant of the same wert he ocoupied in the days of his happy childhood. He 
presently sinks into the grave beneath the accumulation of troubles by 
which he is beset, and whispers with his last breath these words, ‘ What 
might I not have been had I not been madea spoilt child by my fond but 
too indulgent parents!’ 

From what has already been cited we may well exclaim, ‘ What so op- 
posite in life as poetry and reality?’ 

Behold the high-minded, the over sensitive bard, whose mind is replete 
with the divine and beautiful. See his body pent up in a close room of a 
dingy court of the metropolis, the while his mind—his spirit is ranging over 
and expatiating on the most sublime scenes innature. For a time he for- 
gets, happily forgets, his spiritis confined within an earthly tabernacle; he 
sees not the pale, altered cheek of his accomplished wife ; be thinks not on 
the gloomy prospect that awaits his beloved children ; he remembers not 
the numerous difficulties by which he is beset ; his spirit has taken a flight 
to the third heavens, and his pen is securing his sublime thoughts upon pa- 
per, to be communicated to his less gifted follow creatures—to be bartered 
lor gold! Bah! the heart sickens at the thoughts of the spirit of man, the 
very essence of existence, the poetry of life, being reduced to an article of 
commerce, of every-day traffic! Oh! the thought makes one blush for the 
sake of poor grovelling humanity; makes us regret we were brought into 
existence in this the infancy of mind, and the soul becomes restless to take 
its flight t» some more congenial abode, where thought and spirituality shall 
be as free as the winds of heaven. Alas! how wide is the breach between 
the poetry and reality of life! 

_ Yes, there sits the gifted child of pature and of song, forgotten even by 
himself—at least for a brief bat ecstatic period. e is, in imagination, 
seated in a bark whose keel is cutting the silvery wave; or he may be 
walking with some fairy form in the depths of the forest glade, or saunters 
ing on the sea-shore, or climbing among the rocks with her he loves, or he 
may be present at the feast of the poets in the court of the muses, 

What prince so happy as he at this moment? But, alas ! his angelic re- 
veries are but ofsbort duration. Hark ! bear you not that ominous tap, tap, 
at the poet’s attic door? do you not see him give aconvulsive start? In a 
trice his spirit is called from heaven w earth; the eye is no more lighted 
up with a spark from the divinity; the face is no longer expressive of joy, 
of love, of spirituality; the soil has returned to the body, and the body now 
feels itselfan unhappy, wounded worm ! 

But what meant that ominous tap, tap, at the poet’s attic door? The 
messenger himself shall reply :—< Sir,’ says he, addressing the bard, ‘if you 
do not settle your rent by to-morrow, I shall trouble you for the amount.’ 
Reader, what a change has come o’er the spirit of ,the feo ! What dire- 
ful thoughts now rush across the poet’s distracted mind as he contemplates 
his miserable apartment, as he thinks on his beloved heart-broken part- 
ner, as his thoughts ponder on the dismal prospect of his children, and on 
his own hopeless condition. 

Then again we ask in sadness, ‘ What so opposite in life as poetry and 
reality?’ 

Yes, what so o ite in life as poetry and reality? The little ceful 
figure who sits a ‘day long—yea, on daylightto iat and, not ieleeqnetts 
ly, from dark to daylighg, plying her needle at the window, with ad wall 
or the vigilant eye of pid employer for her only prospect. That delicate 
form, cast in nature’s fairest mould, who, perchance, toils unceasingly to 
bedizen some vulgar-minded but wealthy woman whom nature hath thought 
fit to leave unadorned—she—even she, the humble sempstress—has, in her 
m Notonous existence, experienced some brief snatches ofthe poetry of life. 

Poor girl ! to what a lamentable position has the present artificial state of 


society reduced you! You who by nature were intended for love and poe- 
try, thus curtailed of the fairest portion of your existence, thus reduced to 
bondage, and numbered with the many female slaves of England. But 





‘The person thus addressed, advanced in a slouching manner. His com. 





with all thy bondage, with all thy slavery of body, and with all the fetters 





that have been placed upon thy mind, say, fair creature, hast thou not rang- 
ed in imagination o’er verdant fields aud through gardens strewed wi 

beautiful flowers? Hast thou not at times forgotien thy needle even whilst 
thou plied the same, and fancied that thou wert walking beside him whom 
thy heart acknowledges as its capturer; ot, if thy heart be still in thine 
own keeping, has not thy young and ardent imagination created an adora- 
ble form for thy companion upon some ideal excursion of pleasure? The 
crimson flush which now adorns thy fair cheek declares that some such 
thoughts have at times occupied thy mind; the glistening of those loving 
eyes reveals the secret, tells the tale—which tale thou hast been taught to 
believe would be a crime to utter with thy tongue. Yes, fair child au- 
ty and love, you too have at times been forgotten even by yourself; your 
spirit has for a brief period soared into the regions of beauty and delight; 
and when the eye or the voice of your employer or some other circumstance 
reminded you of your real and unhappy position, you have said to yourself 
as you continued to ply your needle, ‘Surely there is nothing on earth so 
opposite as the poetry and reality of life.’ . 

Surely there is nothing so opposite in this world as the poetry and reality 
of life! “ Behold the mechanic, the artisan, or the shop-keeper, how he toi:s 
all day long, from week’s end to week’s end, from month to month, from 
year to year—toils for what? for ascanty subsistence ! Yes, man toils un- 
ceasin ly in noisome abodes, screened from all that is beautiful in nature; 
even the fair canopy of heaven is veiled from his eyes by clouds of pestilen- 
tialsmoke. But amid all the misery by which man is beset, his mind does 
occasionally soar above the artificial barriers by which it is surrounded, and 
takes a flight into the realms of the divine and beautiful. 

The starving mechanic for a time quits his damp cellar and expatiates on 
a happy state hereafter, where the weary are at rest and the wicked cease 
from troubling. 

The artisan on his seat or at his bench visits in imagination the verdant 
meadows, hears the rippling of the bubbling streams, sees the finny tribe 
disport themselves in its waters; and, by contemplating the divine and 
beantiful, his thoughts are involuntarily carried from nature up to nature's 
God. The poetic feeling cannot be entirely extinguished in the breast of the 
tradesman, the mechanic, and manufacturer. The god of mammon is at 
times supplanted by the creme of poetry, when the mere money-maniac 
acknowledges there are objects in nature as beautiful and congenial to the 
mind of man as ‘money grabbing’ Even royalty does at times sigh to 
throw off its cruel shackles, is impatient of solitude, pauting to be free in 
order to taste that which, as yet, it has never experienced—the true beau- 
ties of nature, quiet meditation, and poetry of life. All, all humanity is 
ready to exclaim, ‘ What in nature is there so opposite as the poetry and 
reality of life ?'— Metropolitan. 

--——»>—__—— 
A LIFE SKETCH. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SEEN GREAT VICISSITUDES. 

I reached the pretty little town of C—— ubout sunset, and on entering a 
small public-house I called for some bread and meat and beer, when the 
landlord placed before me the remains of a cold leg of mutton, a half-quar- 
tern loaf, and a pint of home-brewed. As I regaled myself with this meal 
in the tap-room, Tams surrounded by at least a dozen men who were discus- 
sing politics, after the usual manner of pot-house politicians. J listened 
attentively for some time without saying a word, and discovered that the 
company were all ‘ blues ’"—the Tory colour for Essex. 

One man was particularly fluent of speech; he dilated at some length on 
the easy duties performed by the church parsons compared with the exor- 
bitant pay they received for the same. ‘This fellow was a journeyman car- 
penter and the leader of the oe I soon found cut that he was a charac- 
ter. and I accordingly determined on becoming better acquainted with him. 
This political coterie was about to disperse ; the leader had already reached 
the door, when I called him back. 

‘Come here, my boy,’ said I, ‘ you and I must have a little talk togeth- 
er.’ At the same time cutting a great slice off the loaf, and placing a piece 
of mutton on it, I said, ‘ Come, my lad, and have a bit of something to 
eat.’ 

‘Are you a blue?’ was the strange reply made to my invitation. : 

‘No, I am a Radical, and such are you at heart; your recent conversation 
has convinced me that you are no “ blue,”’ butan out and out reformer.’ 

‘If you are nota “blue,” hang meif I'll eat with you! I'll never break 
bread with an “ orange.” ’ * : 

‘Hark ye, my friend, I tell you that I am neither a “bjue” nor an 
“orange:” but, my good fellow, are we not both men? are not “ blues” 
and “oranges,” and radicals, all made of the dust of the earth? are not all 
our mothers women, and are not we men and brethren ?’ 

The carpenter on first hearing me declare that I was not a ‘blue,’ placed 
himself on the opposite side of the room to that on which I was sitting.— 
The last observation made by me, however, immediately brought him over 
to my side of the house, at the same time exclaiming, : 

‘ Give us your hand, my hearty ; coe you are nota “ blue,” I believe 
you're a right sort of afellow! Here, landlord, fill this “ pint’ again; 
we'll drink together before we part, my boy.” caer 

He now took up the bread and meat, sprinkled it with salt, and taking his 
clasp knife from his pocket, commenced operations on what served him for 
dinner. The carpenter and I had a pipe and a pint or two together, dis- 
cussing politics the while, when [ soon discovered that my companion was 
a “blue” from compulsion, for his employers were conservatives. This 
fellow was excellent company ; he could sing a song. tell a story or make a 
speech. I told him that I considered he was a strange, odd kind of a fish. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘if you were —_ to see Bill Black. the fortune-teller, and 
Gipsy Jack down here, you would say they were “ rummy ones !”’’ 

‘ Where do they live?’ [ inquired. ; 

‘ They’ve got no home that ever | heard of, but are always to be met with 
at a little house at the bottom of the town called the ‘‘ Gipsy King.”’’ 

‘ Will you introduce me to these worthies?’ . 

‘Certainly ; but if you’ve got any tin in your pockets, I'd advise you to 
intrust it with the landlord.’ 

‘ Leave that to me: depend upon it I'll take care of the little money I 
have left ; drink up the ale and let us be off, my friend.’ 

We now quitted the tap-room of the Rose and Crown, B——, and pro- 
ceeded to the ‘Gipsy King.’ On our way thither, the carpenter picked up 
a terrific looking fellow, whom he introduced to me as Benjamin Badger, 
the pig dealer, a thorough ‘ blue’ to the back bone, and who always got drunk 
twice aday. From the effects of his diurnal excess he appeared as 
scarcely recovered, and had now sallied forth for the purpose of busying 
about his second fit of intoxication. ; 

We stated to Ben the nature of our business, when he declared his intep. 
tion of spending the evening in our company ; so in a few minutes we en- 
tered the doors of the ‘ Gipsy King ’ together. ; 

It is one of the truest seyings ever uttered, that one half of the world 
know not how the other half live. Inthe tap-room of the house were about 
twelve persons, allof whom got their living noone but themselves know how. 
Sweeps, Gipsies ot the masculine gender, and the dark-eyed daughters of 
Egypt were there, altogether forming a group such as could only be met with 
at the ‘ Gipsy King,’ or county gaol. 

I must fom my readers that this hotel was not destitute of a parlour, 
the visitors to which shall hereafter be described. Happiuess, respectability, 
and ever ether ‘ness’ and ‘ ility’ should, as phlosophers tell us, always be 
viewed comparatively. Upon this principle was it that my companions, 
who would lave been looked upon as the scum of the earth in some com- 
panies, all at once became great ——- here, and were treated as such, 
Feeling their importance they disdained to associate with the ‘common 
people,’ and accordingly passed on to the more select company in the best 
apartment; whilst I stopped short at the dingy tap-room, for the faces of the 

up there gave promise of much life and character, and so [ walked boldly 
into this den of infamy and seated myself on a table. . 

In the right hand corner of the room sat a palsied man of seventy-six, @ 
vendor of religious tracts; next to him was a great Gipsy with his nose 
bent on one side. This unsightly couple were enjoying their pipes and a 
game at all-fours A young Senghter of Egypt and two sweeps filled up 
the bench. On a table at the opposite side of the room reclined another 
Gipsy with his head resting on his hand. He wore a buge red scarf round 
his neck, and his black shaggy hair hung over his iron visage. The bench 
behind this conspicuous object was filled with Gipsies, both young and old. 
and of either sex. one of whom was particularly desirous that I would allow 
her to tell my fortune, whilst I affected to be equally solicitous that she 
should sit to have her portrait painted, for a splendid picture she would 
have made. Three little boys with straw hats—sons of the landlord—were 
looking in at the door on certain performances which I will presently de- 
scribe to the reader. In the centre of the room stood a short stout man, 
with a head and face swollen from the effects of strong drink and bruises. 
He was attired in a miserable suit tattered at all points, and being destitute 
of linen next to his skin, his coarse dirty neck and breast was exposed. This 
lsat creature held in his hands a black, greasy pack of cards, with ten 0 
which he formed a small circle before him on the floor. Two of the cards 
forming the ring were inscribed with the words, ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ Alittle 
French poodle with a bright brass collar and chain lay curled upon a bench 
in one corner of the room. 

‘Where is that wonderful cretur of mine?’ exclaimed the gentleman 
who had just arranged the cards, bis body partaking of the reeling motion 


* Orange is the Whig colour for Essex. 
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of a spinning top when well nigh spent. ‘Carlo, come here will you, or 
ri —.’ 


At the sound of his master’s voice Carlo jumped off the form and crept 
beneath the table, which act of disobedience greatly kindled the wrath of 
our excitable hero. 

‘Come here, I say, you 
flay you alive, you 

This brutish language only caused the poor dog to creep farther out of the 
reach of the monster. So enraged was the fiend that he actuall eee as 
if about to carry his threat into execution, when I expostulated with him for 
ill-using the poor dumb animal, and I was pleased to see that even the fallen 
creatures around me evinced a disposition to prevent the dog from being 
ankindly treated. At this Carlo’s lord and master relented, when he called 
the little trembling poodle to him. , 

‘Come here, Carlo, my dear; come hither, my little beauty, I will not 
hurt thee now : come and show the company what a wonderful cretur you 


or I’ll break every bone in your skin. I'll 
_ I will.’ 








The subdued tyrant uttered these words in the gentlest manner possible, 
at the same time patting his right knee with the palm of his hand. Kind 
words and persuasive language produced the effect which violence and abuse 
failed to accomplish ; for Carlo now crept on his belly in the most suppticat- 
ing manner possible, and turning on his back at the feet of his master im- 
plored, with his graceful paws, forgiveness for his recent disobedience. This 
was too much for the man; a tear actually stood in his eye as he embraced 
his little charge, caressing it in the fondest manner possible, at the same time 
repeating over and over again, - 

‘I will not hurt thee now, my little beauty ; I will not hurt thee now, 
Carlo.’ 

Simple as this incident may appear to the reader, it was a most interesting 
sight to me. Low as were the audience in the scale of society they were 
affected by this scene between the | and his master; thus proving that 
although + Be had no regard for themselves, yet they sed hearts that 
could feel, not only for a fellow-creature, but were even susceptible of com. 

ion fora brute beast This mau now put Master Carlo on the floor, re- 
ieved him of his chain, and patted his head and back, in return for which 
kind treatment, this pretty creature jumped about and fondled his mas- 
ter. 
‘ Although you and I slept on a dust-heap last night, my beauty, we can 
do onr duty to-day; show the company what a wonderful animal you are, 
my little poodle. “Come here I say, my pretty one!” 

Upon which the dog placed his fore paws on his master’s knees, who cov- 
ered the animal’s eyes over with a cap, and the head of Carlo was placed 
between the man’s legs. I am confident the dog could not see anything 
that was going on in the room 

The man now said to me:— 

‘ Please, sir, to point with your stick to any card you would like the dog 
to fetch. Are you convinced, sir, that he cannot see you point?’ 

‘ Quite convinced,’ said I, as I touched the seven of hearts. 

‘Now, Carlo, bring me that card the gentleman touched with his walking- 
stick,’ said the man as he uncovered his dog. 

The animal walked deliberately round the ring several times, occasionally 
stopping to smell acard. After he had made the circuit six times he took 
up, between his teeth, the identical card I touched, and presented it to his 
master. 

* That’s a good boy, Carlo; did I not tell you, ladies and gentleman, what 
a wonderful cretur he was? Now, sir, tell me how many ladies and gentle. 
men there are sitting on the tables in this room.’ 

The dog walked round the cards as before, took up the deuce of clubs 
and dropped it at his master’s feet. The two dots on the card represented 
—_— y the Gipsy whom l described as reclining on a table and my- 
self. 

‘How many little boys are there in the room with straw hats on, Carlo?’ 

In due time the astonishing animal produced the tra of hearts. Three of 
the landlord’s children who wore straw hets, as I before observed, were 
looking on at the performances. 

‘] want number ten, my beauty.’ 

After going nis rounds deliberately with his nose near the floor, the ten of 
diamonds was abstracted from the circle by this canine wonder. 

‘Carlo, what coloured handkerchief has this gentleman got on?’ said the 
man, pointing tothe Gipsy who wore the large red shawl. 

Carlo looked up to the man’s neck very significantly, as if to make him- 
self acquainted with the colour of the article in question, and then departed 
on his errand, and presently produced the ace of hears. 

The landlord now entered the room, when I asked him if the two gen- 
tlemen who came with me were gone. To this question the master of the 
house replied ‘ No!’ 

‘ Casts,’ said the dog-man, ‘what did the landlord say to that gentle- 
man 

The poodle took his usual rounds, and svon placed before his maste 
card inscribed with the word ‘ No.’ . ~~ 

‘I say, my phenomenon, how many days in the week do I get drunk ?’ 

When the laughter produced by this strange query had subsided Master 
Carlo produced the seven of hearts, which I believe gave avery correct in- 
—— of the question put to the dog by bis master. 

ere the tricks ended. pane bw performance I took particular notice 
if any private signals were given by the master to his sagacious little ani- 
mal whilst making his rounds, but could uot perceive that any secret c-m- 
munication took place between them. The wonderful sagacity of the do 
‘was now expatiated upon by the audience, who, at the completion of eac 
trick, gave a hearty round of applause, and when the performance was 
eoucluded, drop a few coppers ina cap which Carlo, holding between 
luis teeth, carried round the room whilst standing on his hind legs. Great 
torture must doubtless have been inflicted on the poor little creature ere he 
could have become so great a proficient at his profession. After what [ 
saw enacted by Master Carlo, [ shall certainly give up the idea of attemp- 
ting to define the word reason, if the possession of that divine principle be 
denied to the sagucious animal whose performances I have attempted to 
describe. 

After having in a measure satisfied the numerous applicants who beset 
me for beer in the tap-room of the ‘Gipsy King,’ I proceeded to the par- 
lour of tlte same house, where I found my two companions making them- 
selves very comfortable over some ale and tobacco. The carpenter was 
singing ‘Rule Britannia’ with particular emphasis. When he pronounced 
the words ‘For Britons never, never, shall be slaves,’ he placed himself in 
an attitude of defiance, by which position he no doubt intended to show 
how he would serve any one who might dare attempt to enslave him — 
After the — knocked down by thy company with pewter pots and 
glasses, Ben Bodger the pig-dealer begged permission to propose a toast. 

‘It is this,’ said Ben; ‘ may all the world ome tee-totallers except the 
present compeny !’ 

The intellects of the assembly, however, were too obtuse to discover the 
drift of the pig-jobber’s apparently abstemious and philanthropic senti- 
ment, so the gentleman who gave this singular toast was called upon for an 
explanation. This Ben presently gave to the satisfaction of all by whom 
he was surrounded, by exclaiming, 

‘Why you fools, because we should get beer for nothing, then!’ 

The idea was a splendid one, and quite accorded with the feelings of the 
company; this explanation was accordingly received with three hearty 
cheers. Thecarpenter’s name was John Pearson, whose wife had been 
confined to her bed for ten weeks. Ben, in the course of conversation, in- 
quired after the health of the poor woman, to which her husband replied 
ys that he did not know how she was, for he had not seen her for a fortuight ; 
it se quite enough for him now to look through the keyhole of her cham- 

r-door.’ 

It was very easy to ascertain by these unfeeling remarks that it would be 
— trouble to the carpenter were he called upon to make his wife's 

n, and I could mot but think that it would be a great relief to the poor 
woman to be placed in the grave out of the reach of so inhuman a creature 
as her husband had proved himself to be. 

Pearson now called on his friend Bodger to give the company a song; 
the latter, instantly obeying the summons, commenced a ditty wherein the 
virtues of a riotous highwayman were lauded to the skies. After this son 
we knocked down as before, and the landlord had replenished their pots, 

Gipsy Jack’ proposed the following toast— 

— preserve the man that robs from the rich to give to the poor!’ 

Ont is very ere continent was of course responded to in the usual style. 

ym co oy or = Black, the fortune teller, I was told that he would be 

oa coming ere long ; that he never missed a night without calling at the 
tipsy King. 

The night, which till now had been clear and beautiful, all at once turned 
dall and black. a was gathering, and presently a heavy thunder- 

f ver the town. I was speaking to the person who sat next to 
me of the extraordinary feats performed by the little dog, when the master 
4 en animal es into the room, dra ging with him poor Car- 

o fastened by a chain, the dog-man havin in his hand a pitcher of ale and 
—_ ayes ee a! his mouth, Pp acing his mug on the table and 
uming a theatrical attitude, retainin ‘ in in hi 

pipe in es mnath, hocemnatnern & the dog’s chain in his hand and the 
_ ‘Now is the winter of our discontent,’ &c. ; : 
in delivering the above oration caused Gudots a nore fae wy os -_ 
everywhere, to prevent a recurrence of which LN ag egdeagee bes 

’ e ich J offered to take care of the 


po--r terrified animal until the recitation should be concluded, when I said 
to this extraordinary disciple of Roscius— 

‘You have trod the boards then, my friend, have you ?’ 

‘Yes, and have been—’ putting himself into a boxing attitade— in the 
ring too; would you like to try me ?’ ‘ 

1 declined the honour of standing before a professed pugilist, stating, as a 
reason, that I was not much ve in the art of boxing. 





Brutus and Cassius, or Hamlet and the Ghost, or 
‘ Ay,’ said ‘Gipsy Jack,’ ‘ give us the tent scene in Richard.’ 
‘ Agreed !’ said the tragedian, as he placed his pipe and mug on the table 
previous to reciting the above piece, in which [ thought he acquitted him- 
self uncommonly well, although he certainly made a very grotesque ap- 
arance in his peculiar wardrobe, as he foamed and slavered at the mouth 
rom the effects of over exertion and excessive drinking. On applying to 
me for a copper in return for his professional exertions, I presented my 
box to him, out of which he took a pinch of snuff. This, in a few minutes 
operated so powerfully on the olfactory nerves of our tragedian as to bring 
on a violent fit ot sneezing, in consequence of which he lost his equilibrium, 
staggered out into the passage, and unfortunately fell into the beer-cellar, 
but, as good luck would have it, he did not receive any serious injury from 
this accident. On being rescued from his awkward situation he expressed 
a desire to be placed where he might have a comfortable ‘snooze’ for he 
declared that he was ‘ done brown.’ 

The thunder-storm was now at its height, the rain fell in torrents. The 
landlord told his theatrical guest that he had better go and lie down in the 
skittle ground and take a nap, whereupon the dog-man opened a door at the 
back of the premises to seek the promised place of rest. At this moment 
he assumed a threatening attitude towards the elements, and made his exit 
with blasphemy upon his lips, at the very moment that a vivid flash of light- 
ning crossed his unhallowed features, and the tremendous clap of thunder 
that succeeded only served to bring forth another shout of defiance from 
this hardened reprobate. : 

The lightning’s flash and the thunder’s roar operated in various ways on 
the motley group assembled at the ‘Gipsy King.’ Some with their heads 
resting on the table fast asleep, or in a state of torpor caused by excessive 
drinking, were insensible either to sound or light; the storm raged and pas- 
sed over even without their knowledge. Others present looked terrified 
and conscience-stricken. The troubled elements were by these viewed as 
a threatening voice from Heaven, on whom nothing but such a monition 
could produce a penitent heart or humbled demeanour. The tempest pass- 
ed away and these unhallowed beings were soon as reckless and profane as 
ever. Qne or two desperadoes defied the elements, but most of the com- 
pany continued to sing, game, dance, and swear after their every day fash- 
100. 

When the storm had subsided Bill Black the fortune teller entered the 
room. His appearance much surprised me, for be was unlike any of his 
professiou I bad ever met with in my travels. He was young, handsome, 
and stately ; black glossy hair hung in curls over his temples ; his teeth were 
white and regular, his eye dark and commanding, with a figure graceful and 
well-proportioned. I soon found that our hero was the divinity of the place. 
As the Gipsy sisterhood flocked round the handsome young fortune teller, 
he gave each a pleasant look and returned their compliments by passing his 
glass to them. 

I presently ventured, in the most delicate manner possible, to give him a 
hint as to his calling. I asked him whether his present pursuits were in ac- 
cordance with his feelings. His noble features assumed a pensive cast as 
he replied to me as follows :— 

‘Why, sir, I cannot say that my occupation is one which, if I had m 
choice, I should follow. I was born in a Gipsy camp; my family is well 
known among my own people throughout the kingdom. I differ from those 
by whom I have all my lifetime been surrounded, inasmuch as I love books 
and study. You'perhaps know to what an unworthy use I have appropria- 
ted my knowledge. Could I give up the roving propensity which] have 
inherited from my fathers and our race, I might perhaps take 4 stand 
among the people of the world; but, alas! it is difficult, very difficult, to 
conquer one’s hereditary defects, at least I finditso. I fear that I shall be 
that which | now am—a wanderer and an outcast from civilized society—all 
the days of my life.’ 

As I looked in the face ofthe Gipsy fortune-teller, I could read in his 
countenance the truth of the sentiments he uttered. I could perceive that 
his soul aspired to nobler deeds than those of imposing on the credulity of 
ignorant beings. 

‘What a pity,’ thought I, ‘ is it that this man’s lot was not cast ina sphere 
of life where his talents would have been the means of enlightening his fel- 
low creatures, instead of debasing their minds !’ There was much food for 
future meditation before me, but to philosophise in such ascene, was im- 
possible. 

One of the company—not a Gipsy—thought that he felt hungry, and 
would like some beef:steaks, and accordingly sent for two pounds which 
were presently served up. He, however, was incapable of helpiag himself, 
so Bill Black kindly volunteered to carve for the helpless man. According- 
ly, Bill first placed on the plate of him who provided the feast a small piece 
of meat, and afterwards divided the rest among the sisterhood, not forget- 
ting, however, to take care of himself. ; 

now went into the skittle-ground to see if the re dog-man 
alias tragedian—had recovered from the combined effects of strong drink 
and snutt. As I opened the door of his sleeping apartment J had just time 
to observe that he lay curled up against the wall with his faithful little dog 
beside him, who ran towards me, barking as fast and as loud as possible.— 
Upon this the master of the animal, his eyes scarcely open, and still intoxi- 
cated, instantly sprang upon his feet and exclaimed—* Angels and ministers 
of eure detend us !”” at which moment I could not help thinking that he 
looked more like a demon than a human being. When thia unearthly ob- 
ject became acquainted with the cause of the alarm made by the faithful sen- 
tinel, he called his poodle tohim and curled himself up as before for the 
purpose of completing his nap. 

It was now midnight and my companions had already quitted the “ Gip- 
sy King,” in a state of intoxication. J bade adieu to this never-to-be-for- 
ye scene, as Bill Black, a female Gipsy, and a middle-aged woman, who 

ad an infant in her arms, were dancing a reel. A little girl was sitting on 
a bench crying aloud, who said she was ‘‘sure that her mother would beat 
her, for she always did when she got drunk.’ 
«The incidents and characters | met with at the “Gipsy King,” are so 
deeply engraven on my mind that nothing but death will erase them from 
~ memory. 
he above sketch of my night at C——, however, will give the reader 
but a feeble idea of the original. Much that I saw and heard on that occa- 
sion I dare not shock the guod taste of the reader by attempting to describe 


ooo 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MADEIRA DURING THE 
WINTER OF 1844-5. 
I shall not wasily forget my sensation when, after those thirty days’ tossing 
and buffeting through the Channel and Bay of Biscay in a terrific westerly 
gale, I heard the welcome news announced one morning that we had passed 
orto Santo during the night, and were then rounding Point Saint Lorenzo, 
the easternmost extremity of the island of Madcira. 
Sick, miserable, exhausted, and disgusted with wy ‘ nautical existence,’ 
the intelli ence was grateful as can be conceived. What matter was the 
head wind, or the dull, misty, damp-feeling morning? We were there—ac- 
tually arrived within a mile from the shore ; and a few hours’ coasting (such 
coasting it promised to be!) away merrily would our anchor rattle in Fun- 
chal Roads. Not only were sufferings, dange?s, and disagreeables at rest, 
but enjoyment was even then commencing; while Hope was at work tell- 
ing many a phantom tale of recruited strength and spirits in that pleasant 
land before us. Strange my fellow passengers did not feel thus! Already 
sounds of discontent came grating on my ear. Some people never derive 
enjoyment in the realization of their anticipations. No wonder; why will 
they forever be so sanguine? W hy anticipate at all, if they cannot limit the 
brightness of expectation? Trusting to the power reality will have of 
pleasing, better far to form no previous idea’at the risk of being disappoint- 
. The past—at least the memory of agreeable places—always possesses 
pp by oe about that there can be uo mistake; recollection is too beauti- 
ful; but dwelling pleasantly on the future is often succeeded by sad reality, 
and disappointment is the effect of the deception. I confess | was in the 
humour when— 


‘ Levely seemed any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep ;’ 


and if the Isle of Sheppy had arisen out of the waves at that moment, I should 
have hailed it as‘ promised land.’ Still, in spite of my matter-of-fact despe- 
ration to effect a speedy disembarkation, I saw enough when I scrambled 
on deck to enrapture the soul of Smelfungus himself 

We were beating up with our head to sea, and passing between Point 
Saint Lorenzo and three small uninhabited islands a few miles windward, 
called the ‘ Desertas '—fit name for such iahospitable-looking rocks !—cold, 
desolate, and barren, they contrasted miserably with the aspect of Madeira. 

Terminating on the point I have mentioned, a bold ridge of black, sharp- 
crested, surf-beaten rocks joins a long neck of low country, which gradu- 





ally merges into the fine chain of mountains that, rising abruptly from the 


‘Well, then, shall I give you the tent scene in Richard, or the quarrel of | rag 
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sea to the height of 3000 and sometimes 500@ feet, runs along the entire 
southern side of the island. 

Another tack ! and we career gaily towards the shore. The neck is pas- 
sed; the land becomes bold and igh. Dark brown cliffs appear, 500 to 


1000 feet high, covered with gigantic cacti, and broken and slipped into.all 
the fantastic shapes a loose soil undermined by the ever-roaring breakers is 
likely to exhibit. For, however calm the sea, a storm of surf heaves and 


es below, throwing up columns of spray among the rocks and wave-worn 
caverns with a low-rumbling sound. From the rugged summit, gracefully 
undulating, the mountains stretch away, wild, occasionally wooded, but with- 
out a habitation, or the slightest trace of cultivation. Resting on the sea, 
its head buried in mist, truly one could fancy such a beautiful speck on the 
wide ocean must have fallen from the clouds! 

Low and heavily the clouds hung over the hill-side—not so heavily, how- 
ever, but that now and then a bright gleam revealed a portion of the jagged 
outline peeping behind them ; nor se lew but that one could distinguish the 
succession of ravines which intersect the range, dark, deep, and anon filled 
with vapour. One of these defiles, opening directly from the sea, and form- 
ing a romantic bay, on whose rippling shore a small village is quietly en- 
sconced, widens into a beautiful valley, — through a magnificeut country. 
Gleams of sunshine passed rapidly across the valley. Once, I remember, 
when turn after turn of its serpentine course was dark and gloomy in the 
distance, the head of the gorge became for a few moments brilliantly light- 
ed up, the clouds breaking away and disclosing many a bright peak and gil- 
ded ridge far above. The view was well worthy an island possessingsome 
of the most noble scenes in the world. 

The same character of scenery continues for ten or twelve miles alon 
the coast; but when, after rounding a jutting crag called the ‘ Brazen Head, 
we ran lazily into Funchal Roads, we came at once upon a new and lovel 
sight. The cliffs decline rapidly into a low indented shore, where, surround- 

by beautiful hills that seem purposely to have receded for its sake, daz- 
zlingly white and fair lays the town of Fanghal, occupying, as it were, a 
corner of a vast amphitheatre, not perfect nor level, but inclining inland, 
one segment being open to the sea. White houses, with bright balcony, 
window, and light-tiled roof, and many a glittering tower and spire, are 
strewn bras | along the shore; while pretty cottages, built on terraces 
overhung with creepers and flowers, half buried in trellis-work of vine and 
the varied shade of huge tropical plants, are scattered in every direction on 
the rising ground above. Over that circle of dark hills, enriched with vine- 
yards and groves, white-looking domaius peeping amongst the foliage, the 
sun at last barst gloriously forth ; one by one they pulled off their nightca: 
to bid us welcome. Giant shadows andj transient gleams played over all; 
the clouds rose higher and higher, though not without struggles, and a ‘ de- 
vil’s tablecloth’ sometimes dropped provokingly down again. Gradually 
the whole outline of the mountains, table-land, ridge, and pinnacle 
came out in fine relief against the pure blue sky, and then, the colouring, 
the warmth, and the beauty of that first view of Funchal [ shall never 
forget. 

Conte, 1 argued, ifhealth or happiness are to be obtained, it is here that I 
should seek them. The scene was indeed singularly novel and impressive, 
nor was it difficult to realize the fact of a great change ot locality having been 
effected during a mnonth’s sea-sickness. I believe it was the very sudden- 
ness, the completeness of the change which was so striking. We cross the 
Channel, the North Sea, or even cruise down the Mediterranean, and, 
wherever we land, vast as may be the difference in country, people, or cli- 
mate, still there is some traceable point of resemblance to things of a similar 
nature to which we have been ed. Not so in atrip to Madeira. Weslee 
at Falmouth to awake, after a few days’ rolling and pitching on the br 
ocean, in a place unlike anything we have seen before. The voyage seems 
a dream; but whilst we have been dreaming we have, somehow—it ap- 
pears a trick almost—exchanged England for a country with all the charac- 
teristics of a tropical climate. 

There was little time for reflection. Scarcely had we let go the anchor, 
when we were surrounded by a number of strange-looking boats, strange 
tongues sounded around, moustachios, dirty faces, and straw hats, crowded 
the deck; there were greetings in Englisk, greetings in Portuguese; the 
bustle was confusing, officials were satisfied, compliments, salutes, farewells, 
protestations uttered, bargains were struck, and the strange boats loaded 
with luggage and land-lubbers, each being propelled by four stout half-nak- 
ed rowers, glided swiftly towards the shore. 

Farewell to the good ship; or, as a sentimental young lady remarked, 
to the ‘ last link between ourselves and home’—a link, I must own, I was 
heartily glad to sever. For I was neither uncurious, unexcited, nor home- 
sick: but I was dreadfully sea-sick, and, longing to be landed, I got through 
the parting with tolerable pleasure. 

The sun had been his highest and slightly declined, the heat was intense, 
the town glaring, and everything so foreign (especially the pr ven of attire 
in which the crowds on the beach seemed to indulge), that I already began 
to surmise the probability of experiencing some inconvenient change in habit 
or manners. 

The scene on landing at Funchal is by no means an ordinary one. Scat- 
tered high and dry on a long, rough, aoe 4 beach, lay innumerable large, pe- 
culiar boats, low in the quarter, peaked both at stem and stern, with a lofty 
prow, and gaudily painted. Many of these boats are in process of landi 
their various cargoes of ngers, pipes of wine, and live stock; the last 
of which is the only description of landing whose lot it is to have a comforta- 
ble'mode of reaching terra {rma by remaining quietly on board until the boat 
is drawn out of the surf. Passengers have to watch their opportunity, and 
leap to shore as the surf recedes; but, with all their precaution, a wet foot 
is often the warmest greeting they meet with on first acquaintance with 
Funchal. 

As for the casks of wine, they are unceremoniously bundled into the sea, 
and by dint of swimming, pulling, and hauling, a Portuguese manages to get 
them on shore dexterously enough. The confusion consequent upon all 
this pulling, hauling, and jumping, is extraordinary; but it is nothing to 
what catches the eye a few yards higher up the beach. Such a singular 
mass of boats, bullocks, and one beings! The whole place seems mov- 
ing. The dusky Portuguese, from the half-naked boatman to the ragged 
boys, swarm like a hive ot bees. A dozen or twenty smart fellows, dressed 
in short blue jackets, white trousers, white boots, and a little peaked ca 
~ covering the crown of the head, are prancing up and down on caracol- 

ing steeds, with loud cries of ‘ Ah, cavatlo!’ ‘ah, malo cavallo!’ restrain- 
ing their impetuosity ; or ina jargon of broken English commenting on their 
various qualities, and trying to induce you to mount. 

The sturdy little brown oxen, coupled with heavy wooden yokes, are toil- 
ing along with well-laden sledges (the only means for conveying hea 
goods in Madeira), or dragging the heavier boats through the surf; while 
some are patiently waiting their burden, whisking the countless flies with 
their long tails. Their drivers, curiously costu in loose bag breeches, 
leaving the ancle and calf bare, and a sort of whity-brown coloured boots, 
with the before-mentioned little cap facetiously perched on his head, are 
goading the beasts with long poles, bawling out horrid sounds signifying their 
wish that they should make greater exertions; and a small boy, guiding by 
a leathern thong attached to the horns of the animals, also intimates a similar 
desire in the same charming but shriller tones. From this medley of quaint- 
looking objects arises, not a sound, but the most wonderful and unearthly 
combination of sound that ever issued from the human throat. The noise, 
the bellowing, howling, and screeching, the imminent danger of unpleas- 
antly-cluse quarters with the horned beasts, along with crushed toes and 
sundry other inconveniences, render the scene perfectly bewildering. 

One is thus apt to be deceived as to the industrious habits of the Portu- 
uese. All this horrible confusion, distracting though it be, cannot fail at 
rst sight to strike one with the idea of the commerce, the traffic, and the 

industry of the place. A closer inspection dispels the illusion. To every 
description of employment twice the number of men are engaged that are 
required, and those em whose mouths the most inharmonious sounds pro- 
ceed, are absolutely doing nothing at all. In fact, glancing again and again 
over the heterogenious collection, it is evident there is ‘ much ado ahout 
nothing ;’ and well there might be, for this observation applies to almost 
every action and occupation of a Portuguese. 

—— 


RASCALITY OF PICTURE DEALERS 


BY PETER PAUL PALETTE. 
(Continued from our last..) 
Tricks of a most artful description, are frequently practised upon collec- 
tors of small experience and much enthusiasm, who are easily excited, and 
iguorant of the knavish doings of men who trade in the ‘ anapproachable 
productions of the fine Old Masters.’ They should ever be on their guard 
against persons—professed dealers or not, bor dealers do not always openly 
a themselves such—who offer immense advantages for a small out- 
ay—a Corregio or Claude for a ten pound note, or ‘an old song’—merely 
because said dealers save come into possession of said pictures under ‘ very 
‘peer circumstances,’ and can afford tosell them, consequently, a great 
argain ; or because, being driven into a corner for money, which they are 
obliged to get together by acertain day, they are absolutely compelled to 
sacrifice said pictures for the trifle required ; or because they are positively 
wanting bread, and that trifle will save them and all they hold dear from 
starvation, otherwise they should never have dreamt of parting with said 
pictures for less than the hundreds of pounds which they believe to be the 








value of those ‘ gems ;’ or beoause said dealers, from reasous not specified 
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ve taken a sudden liking to, or entertain great personal re for said 
p< trong and feel particularly desirous to befriend wae yD them a 
service—to place in their possession property of immense worth and im- 
portance for next to nothing, in order to gratify a feeling of respect or ven- 
eration, or gratitude, or what else they please, there being, throughout the 
universe, vo other persons besides said individual collectors, to whom they 
would offer such extremely rare and precious treasures on such terms ;—or 
for any other because or reason they may choose to assign. To young col- 
lectors we would say—old ones need not the advice—be very suspicious of 
all sucb.offers as these, and turn a deaf ear to those philanthropic dealers who 

rofess themselves so exceedingly anxious to render youa kindness. The 
ing is absurd. It is grossly ridiculous It is impossible, and cannot be 
done. Dealers, we all know, are very sharp, clever fellows; but we defy 
them to do any thing half so foolish as this. If they can sell you a ‘ genuine, 
fine Claude’ ior ten pounds, though obtained under the must ‘ peculiar of 
circumstances,’ do not be indu to give half the money for it; for you 
may rest assured it is not a Claude, and they know that well. Claudes 
do not travel much; they very seldom change owners; and, when 
people do get possession of them, they are aimost invariably kept; at 
all events, when parted with it is on such terms that not many ph ia can 
compass ; and certainly they must have been obtained under the most ex- 
traordinary of ‘very peculiar circumstances,’ when they can be offered and 
afforded at the small price of ten pounds! At the present day it is prett 
well known where the Claudes, Corregio, Leonardo da Vincis, me suc 
like, are located. Their whereabouts are tolerably well understood. There 
is not much dubiety concerning that matter. In this year of grace, 1845, 
not many hundreds are lurking in obscurity, in holes and corners, ‘ unnotic- 
ed and u.known;’ not many scores are hung up in huts and hovels; not 
many dozens are to be met with in the shops of furnitare-brokers, or in 
omnium gatherum stores, among old books, old roping, rusty iron, and doc- 
tor’s bottles: not one we should say, is serving as the sign of a public house; 
and therefore Mr Picture Dealer's opportunities of picking up such com- 
modities for an ‘old song,’ must, like angels’ visits, ‘ be few and far between.’ 
To be sure, you never can be quite certain that such an opportunity has not 
occurred to him, and that the specious picture offered to your notice is not a 
‘real, indubitable, invaluable Claude :’ nor can you ever be entirely certain 
that the Marquis of L— _ __ has not had asale at his mansion in 
Square, within the last week, or ten days; and that the picture which you 
hesitate to purchase at ten pounds is not the identical ‘ gem’ that adorned his 
cabinet, or graced his gallery-walls, for so many years, and that was bought 
by Mr. Picture Dealer, at the said sale, for eight pounds, (being sold tor 
that sum in a mistake, )—all the Marquis’s friends, aud all the connoisseurs 
of the metropolis , looking on with indifference ;—but if you set down such 
a tail for a lie, and such picture as spurious, we will venture to affirm, that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a thousand you will be right.— 
Therefore, heed not the asseverations of these bargain-seliing, or distressed, 
or benevolent gentry ; listen not to their ‘cunningly-devised fables,’ which, 
like the songs of the syrens, will lure you to your ruin; and decline all such 
offers, however advantageous they may appear. 

We would beg to give one piece of advice to young, inexperienced col- 
lectors. We would recommend them, when purchasing pictures, never to 
| names; never to make selection of paintings merel ee they are 
called Berghems, Ostades, Wilsons, Domenichinos, and the rest. If mere 
names be their object, we would suggest that they purchase, at once, ‘ Pilk- 
ington’s Dictionary of Painters,’ they will then be in possession of the most 
magnificent collection inthe world! The Louvre, or National Gallery of 
England, is nothing to it. To the dealer, who buys to sell and get gain, 
the name of a picture is a matter of no small importance; but to the collec- 
tor, who intends to keep what he purchases, it should matter but little what 
a picture is called, so that it possess merit ; and if it be destitute of that, he 
should refuse it, even though it profess to have been painted by St. Luke 
himself, or by an angel from heaven. In forming his collection, let him take 
this rule with him for his guidance—it will save him many pounds, and 
much annoyance and chagrin:—never pay more for a picture than it is 
worth as a work of art; in other words—let its merit be the criterion of 
its value. Purchase or reject it according as it is possessed or destitute of 
merit! and let its price be proportioned to its degree of excellence. If, as 
a picture, it be worth no more than £5, it would be folly to give £25 for 
it because it is called a Teniers. Even supposing it to be actually a produc- 
tion of the great master to whom it is atiribeted, it is not therefore excellent 
by necessity. The great masters. like the small and sorry oves, bad their 
beginning and ‘day of small things;’ and theirearly essays, many of them, 
no doubt, were very indifferent performances, of little worth. Though 

eniuses from their birth, these masters were vot obliged to‘paint in perfec- 
tion when they first took brush in hand; and consequently, if merit be the 
criterion of value, the best production of a Buggins may be really more 














valuable than the early one ofa Claude. ‘And we mean to assert that, in 
preferring the Buggins to the Claude—to such a Claude—the collector 
would evince more sense and more taste than if he rejected the Buggins to 
hang up the Claude. Therefore, we say, with him let the intrinsic excel- 
lence of a picture be the measure of its worth ; and let him pay no more for 
such picture than what he considers its value as a work of art. 

We have indeed heard of a gentleman who, in forming his collection— 
and such a collection! ye shades of the mighty men of old!—made it arule 
never to give morv for any painting than the value of its frame! But this, 
perhaps, was being somewhat too cautious!—this was being on the ‘safe 
side’ with a vengeance! And if the number of his pictures—mere quanti- 
b Par confer on any man the reputation of an enlightened connoisseur, 

is individual undoubtedly must have been dignified by that reputation, for 
he certainly had afew. Down stairs, up stairs, on the stairs, every inch of 
wall in every hole and corner, was covered with them; wherever a nail 
could be driven, or a picture hung, there was beheld some ‘ invaluable 
gem,’ some ‘inimitable specimen ‘of the ‘ fine old masters.’ 


There are one or two very amusing stories related of this worthy. He 
was by no means a read man, and, in describing his pictures, frequently 
made most ludicrous mistakes. 

Being one day asked the subject of a painting, (Trajan giving Audience, 
by au initator of Poussin)—‘ That, sir,’ said he, with immense pomposity, 
‘is avery fine pictur by Nicholas Pussen ; it is the Roman Empire Trejent 
receiving audiences!’ Another picture was—‘The Roman Empire on 
horseback, swimming across the Tiger!’ (Tiber.) On one oceasion, point- 
ing to a large painting on the staircase, he observed, ‘ This is a copy of Tit- 
tyan’s Gannymy, (Titian’s on pee in the National Gallery. I have 
seen that pictur of Tittyan’s, and I think my Gannymy is very nearly, if 
not quite, as as his. If his Gannymy is worth two thousand guineas, 
I don’t see why mine should not be worth one thousand at least!’—A very 
logical and just conclusion. 

Thete is another piece of advice we would beg to give the inexperienced 
collector. In purchasing his pictures, if his circumstances permit it, he 
should always buy for cash. Lethim eschew bartering, or dealing, as it is 
termed,—i. e. giving one or more pictures in exchange for others ;—for un- 
less he be exceedingly wary, he will invariably be a loser. Dealers have 
two prices for their commodities, a cash and an exchange price, and the 
difference between them is very considerable. One of the sharpest of the 
fraternity once replied to a gentleman who asked the price of a certain pic- 
ture, ‘five pounds cash, fifty pounds change!’ This no doubt was intend- 
ed as a pleasant exaggeration ; but, nevertheless, there is a great difference 
between the two prices. It is related of the same worthy that he waited 
ona collector, who was notorious for bartering, with a picture which he 
denominated a Gainsborough ; and expecting, if it suited, to be paid in ex- 
change, he put a good price on it accordingly. Some such colloquy as the 

following passed between the pair. 

Dealer. The picture which I have the honour of submitting to your in- 
Spection, sir, is one of the finest specimens of Gainsborough—that charming 
painter-of English landscape and rustic figures—I ever beheld. You will 
remark the uncommon clearness and purity of the colouring ; aud the deli- 
cious sunniness—the dreamy, delightful repose that reigns throughout. 


Collector. Very sunny indeed, Mr. Dealer, and not unlike the master 
to whom it is attributed. 


Deal. [can assure you, sir, 
his Suffolk manner. ~ 

Coll. Sol suppose ;—and of course very pure ! 

Deal. J ery pure, sir ;—that is, there has been but a very little done at 
the pictare—just a c rack or so stopped up—a small hole or two in the sky, 
the size of a pin’s head, very carefully repaired—nothiug—absolutely no- 
thing! (The fact is, the picture had been entirely repainted. ) 

Coll. Whatis the price? now, be moderate. 

Deal You cannot expect to get a picture of such importance for a trifl 
You know very well, a fine Gainsborough is not to be had for the asking :— 
and this pictare has cost me a very considerable sum. If I say £100 for it 
Tam sare a connoisseur of such distinguished taste and judgment, will not 
think it too much. I knew you would be delighted with the picture—I 
felt certain you would covet it—indeed I bought it purposely for you 

Coll. You are excedingly kind, I must say, But the price seems very 
considerable. I confess there issomething in the Picture that pleases me ; 
but you can surely take less than £100 for it. (The Collector was pot 
quite so ‘green’ as the Dealer took him to be, and knew the value of the 
painting toa nicety. ) 

Deal. Nota fraction less can | take. 


it is a gexwine picture of Gainsborough, in 


and if you do not take it at once, I will not have the picture at all.— 
Therefore, say yes orno. Ira word, I will give you £10 for your Gains- 


borough. 
Deal. Cash? 
Coll. Cash! 


Deal. No ’change? 

Coll. No ’change! 

‘Vl take it, by !’ said thedealer. Thinking to be paid in exchange 
at an enermous valuation, Mr. Picture Dealer was wholly unpre or 
a cash offer; and though the disparity between the price asked and the sum 
offered was very great, yet he could well afford to sell the picture for that 
sum ; and as the terms allowed him no chance of driving a bargain—of ob- 
taining More than the £10 offered him—regardless of the apparent attempt 
at imposition, and at the risk of being set down for a rogue, he unhesitating- 
ly accepted the offer, his native impudence carrying him through. 

This anecdote will bear us out in affirming, that the collector may ob- 
tain his pictares from dealers at much less cost, by paying cash for them, 
than by resorting to the practice of bartering. Dealers soon get to know 
their customers, and the mode of buying of those customers, price their 
wares accordingly Some gentlemen think to protect themselves from im- 
position, in trading with a dealer, by putting an enormous valuation on the 
pictures which they offer in exchange for that or those, they wish to possess ; 
but this artifice recoils upon themselves ere long, for in another transaction 
the dealer is prepared for his customers, and puts such a price on his com- 
modities as will enable him to allow the preposterous aakagtien set on the 

ictures he is to receive as payment; thereby flattering these gentlemen 
into the belief, that they are realizing an immense profit on their cast-out 
rubbish, and getting possession of the paintings for which they ‘ deal’ at lit- 
tle cost—a most extraordinary bargain. Nine times out of ten this is a gross 
delusion, and these gentlemen over-reach themselves. ‘ This picture,’ says 
the dealer to himself’ before submitting it to the inspection of a collector of 
this description, ‘is the very thing for Mr. so andso. It will suit him ex- 
actly. He is fond of this class of subjects, the productions of this school ; 
and will, | am certain, try to deal for the painting. I could atford to take 
£30 cash for it, but I must ask him £100; because I know from expe- 
rience he will require me to take pictures in exchange, for which [ must al- 
low him an extravagant price. There is that thing he calls a Leonardo da 
Vinci, which he wants to get rid of—he will value it at £25 at least, and it 
is not worth more than £5, perhaps did not cost him more; and there is 
that other Morlandish daub—that will also be £25—worth about £5; 
something else equally valuable he will find me for the remainder of the 
amount ; or possibly I may be lucky enough to get trom him ten sove- 
reigns besides the pictures; but any way it will beas much as | can do, 
when his ‘change is disposed of to the best, to get £5 profit by the transac- 
tion.’ 

It is exceedingly amusing to hear of the odd variety of articles which 
these dealing, bartering collectors will sometimes rake together to offer in 
payment for a picture they wish to have, on which a good round price is 
set—say £500. Rather than pay a reasonable sum in cash for such paint- 
ing, they will search their houses from attic to cellar, and ransack every hole 
and corner, every closet and lumber-room in their abodes, to collect a suffi- 
cient number of commodities to make up the amount required. 

‘ £500 is the price of your Corregio, Mr. Smokembrown,’ says such a 
dealing collector to the person who offers the picture for sale. ‘I mast say 
I should like to possess the painting; and if it will answer your purpose to 
accept my offer, we will strike the bargain at once. I will give you, to 
begin, £25 in money,—oh! you shake your head ; that is not enough, I sup- 
pose. Well, say £50 then in money—I will make it £50; I will give you 
my pair of Wilsons at £150; my Reynolds’ portrait, at £10; my Velesquez 
Beggar Boy, at £15; my fine painting of Moonlight by Camphuysen, at 

225,—very cheap! I will give you my second best phaeton—the carriage 
[ came to town in this morning—at £20; no money for it, and, if you please, 
the chestnut horse that drew it—a better bit of horse-flesh does not go on 
four legs—at £40. I will give you besides, that set of old, carved Eliza- 
bethan chairs in my library, which you may possibly make a good sum of, 
at £15; actually worth treble the money: and that antique japanned cabi- 
net, in the adjoining room, at £25. 1 will als» give you a lot of steel ar- 
mour of the time of Henry VII. which you may be able to dispose of ad- 
vantageously, at £50; acomplete dinner service, very handsome, at £5; a 
capital French or-molu timepiece, at £15; an excellent ebony German 
flute, with silver keys, at £5; a capital gold watch, English made, and jew- 








‘Why, sir, at £60.’ 

‘ Then, will you have the kindness to give my compliments to Mr. ——, 
and tell him from me that he is an ass, and doesn’t understand his business ; 
the things are not worth half that money. And if you, Mr. Dealer, will give 
me £30, you shall have your pictures back ; for that is the outside value of 
them, and you know it. So perbaps you will thing the matter over, and in 
the meantime I will wish you a very good morning.’ 

The dealer took his departuresorely chagrined ; but though qreatty dis- 
appointed, he was not much hurt, and made up his mind to be satisfied with 
what he had got. He thought it advisable to say no more about the affair, 
but never could forgive himself for having been ‘tricked.’ The collector 
saw him no more. 

Among collectors of pictures, there is a class of persons we may denomi- 
nate amateur dealers; gentlemen who buy, not from any desire to keep what 
they purchase, but simply to sell and get gain; who are ashamed of, who 
repudiate the name of dealer, but who, nevertheless, are not unwilling to 
pocket the profits of dealing, and are dealers in fact. To be sure, they do 
not depend for their bread on the gains they realize by their traffic in pic- 
tures; they have some other occupation, perhaps, which they follow, and 
rely on for support ; bnt this is almost the only difference between them and 
professed dealers, and they are as eager to grasp hold of the few pounds 
which are to be made by peddling in the arts as any regular member of the 
craft. 

There is, to us, something exquisitely droll in the reluctance of these gen- 
tlemen to be classed with dealers, in the anxiety they evince to disclaim the 
title, in the horror with which they shrink from the obnoxious appellation. 
They would rather die than allow themselves to be called by the opprobri- 
ousname. They are not dealers !—oh, no, nothing of the sort! They are 
merely geutlemen who have no objection to re rt with any pictures they 
may possess, for a consideration—that is a small advance upon the cost price 
of such pictures; and who would supply the places of those pictures with 
others, with which also they would have no objection to part, on similar 
terms. They are admirers, lovers, and patrons of the arts, who do not wed 
themselves, or bind their affections, for ever and aye, to any production, even 
of the ‘ fine old masters;’ but who feel a pleasure in changing, in behold- 
ing fresh faces, in frequently varying the aspect of their collection ; to whom 
one paiuting is pretty much the same as another, provided it be convertible 
in a like amount of satisfaction, (cash!) aud one master equal te another, 
provided his performance be equally agreeable, (saleable!) They see no 
reason, it they happen to have in their ; vssession a genuine Claude or Raffael, 
why they should be obliged to keep such painting, merely because it was 
executed by Clande or Raffael; nor why any disgrace should attach to them 
for parting with such painting, (if they think proper to do so ut any lime, to 
a friend, or.a friend’s friend, on terms with which they may be satisfied, ) 
when they can fill up its place with another, by Teniers or Ostade, that will 
afford them as much, or more, pleasure in the contemplation. What is 
Claude or Raffael to them, more than any other master whose productions 
will give them as much delight? And if 4 gentleman collector wishes to be- 
come the proprietor of any ‘gem’ or ‘gems’ they may possess, (of course, 
by giving them a satisfactory equivalent, as it is not to be expected they 
would part with such property and sustain a loss,) why shouid they be un- 
willing to gratify him, when they can do so without injury to themselves, 
(or, perhaps, when they can do so and actually better their circumstances, ) 
and without suffering any the least diminution of their pleasure? For their 

art, they can see no earthly reason why they should not accommodate their 
Plosde, avd be equally well pleased themselves at the same time; and 
therefore they can have no objection to part with any picture or pictures in 
their collection to any gentleman who may be desirous to possess the 
same, and who is willing to give them, for such property, what they consid- 
er the fair value ; /ess than which, of course, they shall never feel disposed 
to take. 

Now, it does not require much penetration to discover what eneper 
sous really are; their disguise is easily seen through. Without a shadow 
uf doubt, they are dealers ; dealers in heart and soul ; dealers in intent, in 
effect, in every thing, in fact, but the name, Would it not be much more 
manly, would it not be much more honeat, were they to confess themselves 
at once what they must know themselves to be, what every one with the 
least penetration must perceive them to be, and say boldly ,—W e care lit- 
tle for pictures beyond what we can make of them : we collect with a view 
to sell, and gain a profit by our traffic ; we take a pleasure in trading 
in the arts; we are gratified in buying and selling, in disposing advan- 





elled in six holes, rather old-fashioned, but an admirable goer, at £25; a 
fowling-piece, double-barreled, by one of the best makers, at £10. Can | 
you do anything with house-slates or fire-bricks? 1 have a lot lying at the | 
wharf down at G , which I would give you an order to receive, at | 








amount, a case of duelling pistols, with which you can blow out the brains 
of any person who may eli you no gentleman, at £15; a dozen of very 
choice old port, and ditto sherry, very superior quality, at £5; a pair of en- 
gravings, after Wilkie, at £4; a handsome table lamp, at £2; and a fragment 
of omnes sparrow’s head, by Grinling Gibbons, at 30s. For the remain- 
der you shall have, if you please, au order on my tailor for a suit of clothes; 
a pair of ear-rings for Mrs. Smokembrown; a box of cigars; and a piece 
of Irish shirting for your own wear’ 

With a great deal of gravity the dealer listens to this droll, multifarious 
offer; is alraid it would not suit bim to accept it, as many of the articles 
named he thinks he could not dispose of, except at a loss; but nevertheless 
is willing to accommodate the gentleman, and meet his views as far as he is 
able. tie proposes to inspectthe various items again, and take the matter 
into his serious consideration. After an attentive examination of the things, 
he shakes his head, to intimate the offer is not quite satisfactory: tries hard 
to get an additional £20; but failing to do so, reflects within himself, that 
it he makes but half the money of the exchange, he shall then realize a 
very handsome profit by the transaction ; and so, though with an affectation 
of extreme reluctance, he at length makes up his mind to close the bargain. 
The Corregiois sent home—the exchange is delivered—the money paid— 
and the clever bartering collector—done! 

But occasionally, indeed, it happens, that the collector—some wary, old 
hand—is too much for the dealer; and, in a bartering transaction, the man of 
Claudes, &c. meets with his match, and catches a regular tartar, sharp, cun- 
ning and tricksy as himself. 

‘ Now, my friend,’ said one of these wary ones to a dealer, on a certain 
occasion, ‘ shall we try to deal for the Rubens? Is it to be priced at tens, 
hundreds, or thousands? because it will be just the same to me. I can 
match it exactly. Only let me have some fixed ——— to go upon— 
something settled and understood, Let us well comprehend each other at 
starting, and we shall conclude the business in a short time. Suppose we 
say £2000 for the Rubens—the amount will be flattering to both—it will 
be something to talk about—to brag of. It will sound large and nobly 
to say we have bought and sold a picture for £2000. It will fill the mouths 
of people, and give you and me importance. So let it be £2000. And 
now, how will you be paid?) What say you to these two landscapes by 
Vander Wiggins, at£100 each? Or will you prefer this fine Sunset by 
Gambogiana, at £1995, and £5 money? Ah, the latter, I see! 1 thought 
the five sovereigns would close the bargain.’ 

This same ‘ old hand,’ it is said, some years ago, had a large quantity of 
jewellery goods,—watch seals and keys, shirt-pins, brooches, gold chains, 
and trinkets of various descriptions,—bequeathed to him by a deceased re- 
lative, who was a manufacturer of those articles; and this stock of jewelry, 
as he had no other means of disposing of it, he got rid of from time to time 
among the picture-dealers, by giving it in exchange for pictures he desired 
to possess. In one transaction witha certain well-known dealer, he had 
been rather worsted, we believe. The dealer had outwitted him; and he 
resolved, the next opportunity he had, to be quits with the gentleman, and 
to pay him off. To effect this object, he had manufactured for him a num- 
ber of trinkets in imitation of those the dealer had formerly received, but 
of a very inferior description; made to /ook pretty much the same, but mere- 
ly washed over with gold—regular Jew merchandise, and not of one tenth 
the value of the others. When the dealer came again, as he did in a little 
while, he waited on this worthy collector, and proposed to have another 
‘deal’ for some jewelry, as he had been successful in disposing of that he 
had had before very advantageously. Of course the collector was not un- 
willing to have another transaction, and looked out pictures to a good 
amount. The dealer selected his trinkets from the stock of jewelry, the 
bargain was closed, and the paintings senthome. But on the following day 
back came the dealer, in a tremendous — fuming and tearing, as if he 
meant to pull the house down, and declared that he had been grossly de- 
ceived pot imposed on, robbed, swindled out of his property, by a person 
he supposed a gentleman, but whom he had discovered to be a sharper, not 
many degrees above a common thief. 

‘Why, what is the matter now, Mr. !’ said the collector, who lis- 
tened to this outburst of rage with all the coolness imaginable. 

‘ Matter, sir?’ replied the blustering dealer— matter enough, sir, I think. 
You’ve imposed on me! you've robbed me!’ 

‘How so, sir? How have I robbed you? Inform me!’ rejoined the col- 
lector. 

‘Why, sir, these things, this jewellery rubbish I had of you, for which you 
charged me £150, is not worth anything like the money. I have had it valu- 
ed, sir, by Mr. ———, and he tells me I have been completely robbed,’ 








Coil, Think again. Now I willtell you what I willdo. I wil make| vociferated the dealer. 
‘ Pray, sir, at what sam did Mr. 


you a offer. I wil not give you one shilling more than the sum! name ; 





value it?’ 


tageously of any work of art we parchase with that object ; we like the 
occupation, the excitement, the gains of dealing im pictures; and we are 
not afraidor ashamed to call and acknowledge ourselves dealers. This 
would be a straight-forward and manly course ; the world would then know 


- hg , i , ace . . estimation 
Oh, you can’t! Very well, then, I will give you, to make up the | what to think of them, and would accord to them the degree of 


| they merit. Theircharacter and position would then be determined, not 
equivocal. Better than cruising under false colours ! better than obtain- 
iug mouey under false pretences! Far better than driving a trade they are 
ashamed to call by its true name, under cover of excuses framed, not to say 
| ies concocted, to conceal the real nature of the traffic they are engaged in, 
and to which they devote themselves with so much zeal, earnestness and af- 
fection. 

Some of these excuses are very amusing. One worthy gentleman sud- 
deiily discovers, on inspecting his stock of pictures, that, in his eagerness to 
cullect, be has actually exceeded the capacity of his walls to accommodate 
with hanging-room, numbers of fine things which he is obliged to shut u 
in closets and depositories for lumber ; he has therefore resolved to sell 
what paintings he cannot hang, thinking it a pity that works of such merit 
and importance should be lost to the world, Another finds, on calculating 
the cost of his collection, that he has expended more money in the pictures 
than his circumstances could warrant himfin doing ; he must, theretore, re- 
duce his collection, and dispose of some of his valuable paintings, in order 
| to get back capital which he wants to appropriate to another purpose. A 

third has, most unexpectedly, sustained several very heavy losses in busi- 
ness, and is absolutely obliged to offer for sale a part or the whole, of his 
choice gallery, that he may be enabled to raise a certain sum of money, 
necessary to rescue him from the difficulties in which he has become invol- 
ved. A fourth, from a variety of causes, has become excessively nervous, 
and very much out of health ; he longs to quit his residence for change ot 
air, but cannot possibly do so unless he can dispose of his collection of pic- 
tures, which he feels a burden upon his mind, weighing down his spirits, 
and sapping the foundations of his constitution. He consequently resolves 
to part with said pictures, and is happy to get rid of them, one or two ata 
time, as occasion offers; or, perhaps, announces a sale by auction, and, by 
this artifice, effects a clearavce of the whole at once ; taking good care, as 
soon as possible, to purchase, with the proceeds, another lot ! ; 

In some such manuer as this do these geutlemen contrive to carry on their 
traffic in the arts,and endeavour to blind the world as to their true charac- 
ter. Away withsuch despicable masquerading, and cloaking of the truth ! 
Away with such pitifal humbug! Stand forth, Messiewrs Amateurs: one 
and all, and take your place with acknowledged, indubitable DEALERS * 
| The picture collectors we have had in view, while penning the facogeing 
| pages, are of comparatively a humble order, to be found in the middle ranks 
of society—among its well-to-do tradesmen, shop-keepers, professionel men, 
gentlemen at ease, and the like ; whose means, generally speaking, wil not 
admit of their purchasing pictures of the first class, the finest peg sang 
of the great masters ; but who form their collections, fur the most part, a 
the many thousands of middle class, inferior and spurious pictures annu ly 
| imported into this country from the continent, and diffused neo po be CS) 
| leagth and breadth of the land by the hundreds of itinerant dealers ot w — 
| these gentlemen are the great patrons and supporters. They jonas 9 
| course, be classed with the Hopes, the Peels, the Beckfords, the Mi ae 
the Egertons, the Rogers’s, and collectors of that stamp, whose cabinets an 
galleries can boastof possessing many of the finest pesere? in the co 
and which glorious productions of the mighty men of 0 . pg obtained, 
as only works of such excellence and value can be. To these latter our re- 
marks have no reference. They are an honour to their country, which the 
treasures of art they possess enrich; and which treasures 60 long as they 
endure, will attract from all parts of the civilized world a crowd of enthu- 
siastic pilgrimsto admire their transcendant beauties, and pay a tribute of 
respect to the genius of the great artists who produced them. 

In taking our leave of this subject, we may be allowed, although professing 
our love and admiration for the fine works of the ancient masters, to ex- 
sress our delight at the fact that, among all classes of collectors, the mania 
Pe collecting old pictures, merely because they are old pictures, is on the 
wane. Thanks be to Art Unions—to the improved public taste—to the 
numerous exhibitions of the works of living artists—to the recent patror- 
age of the Crown and Government—to the indisputable skill and genius of 
our native living artists themselves! Thanks to every benign influence ~—e 
has turned the attention of our distinguished connoisseurs and petrenso 7 
art—that is gradually turning the attention of all lovers and collectors o 
pictures of every class, however humble—to the admirable a 
our own living painters! Noman is now ashamed to confess his admira- 
tion of Britishart. It is now considered safe to glorily not only the names 
and works of the “ great o/d masters,”’— Rubens, pg no he Raffael, 
Corregio, Claude—but even those of Eity. Landseer, ilkie, Lee, Turner, 
Calcott, Maclise, Eastlake, Creswick, &c. &c., may be lauded without con- 
fusion of face ; and not only may we wv acknowledge our ag AI 
of their productions, and be upon safe ground, but it is beginning to be fe t 
aud understood that those productions may be hung upon our gallery walls 
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and the walls of our dining and drawing rooms, and actually bear up agaist 





the “grace” of Corregio, the “splendour” of Rubens, the “colour” of 
Titian, “the purity of Vandyke, the “truth” of Raysdael, the “air ” and 
“‘ beauty” of Claude! A fine Landseer is thought to be no bad substitute 


for a Snyders—a Wilkie fora Teniers—a Turner (in his intelligible, finest 
manner) for a Claude—a Stone for a Metru—a Stanfield for a Backbuysen 
—a Cooper for a Cuyp ! Gradually this impression is gaining ground among 
our picture-collectors; and old, middle class, inferior pictures are be- 
ing exchanged away daily for the works of living artists; and often do we 
see entire collections of “genuine, choice, old paintings,” go to the ham- 
mer, to make way for the indisputable fine productions of modern pictorial 
enius las! for the Orizontis, the Griffiers, the fry of Italian saint and 

agdalen —— nine-tenths of the Vans and Vanders of Flanders and 
the Netherlands—representatives of the mediocrity of old art 3—their glo- 

is departing ' their fame is on the wane! What shall rescue them from 
the oblivion to which they are passing? They have had their day ! and, 
for ourselves, we say, ‘’ good-bye to them ;—may_ we never look upon their 
like again !’’ And we trust, ere long, our sentiments will be echoed by 
every collector in the country ; that the beautiful works of our own excel- 
lent living artists will occupy their place, and be found upon the walls of 
every patron of art. 
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ss AGRIGCVLLVURA. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOIL ON VEGETATION. 
( Concluded.) 


Barley Soil.—The soil best calculated for barley is a rich, warm, light 
loam ; but it equally dislikes a strong wheat clay, and a soft sandy soil,— 
We shall give Von Thaer’s analysis of barley soils, the result of long and - 
tient investigation and enlightened experience; and beg to refer our readers 
back to the explanation of the colamns which we have given, when we pre- 
viously presented his analysis of wheat soils :— 





Clay per Sand per Carboflime Humus Value. 
cent. cent. pervent. percent. 
Rich barley land 20 67 3 10 78 
Good ditto.... .- 38 60 small 2 60 
, , 33 65 uantit 2 50 
Ordinary ditto...... ie 70 : eac 2 40 


The comparative value of the different component parts is ascertained 
from a comparison with a first-class wheat soil composed as follows :— 


Clay per Sandper Carboflime Humus Value. 
cent. cent. per cent. per cent. 
First class wheat 
ee 10 4 1-2 111-2 100 


The rich barley land contains such large proportiens of sand and hamus 
mixed with the clay, as to peculiarly adapt it for the growth of barley 
and green crops : it is consequently evidently suitable to the alternate sys- 
tem of husbandry. 

The good barley land, and first and second quality or ordinary ditto, al- 
though soils of the fair average quality of common tillage land, yet, from the 
want of carbonate of lime, require the addition of lime or marl. 

For barley the soil must be rich, friable, and mellow, and free from in- 
jurious wetness, In very sandy soils, after long protracted drought, as we 
ee witnessed frequently in a portion of land lately in our possession, the 
crop fades, yellows, and suffers severely ; but if the season should be moist, 
barley will succeed in such soils, ifin good heart; but it cannot be deemed 
asecure crop in land containing less than 50 to 65 per cent, of sand, with 
remainder chiefly clay. Barley, however, will succeed on sound mellow 
land containing a much larger proportion of clay, provided it be tempered 
with a large enough quantity of organic matter to correct its adhesiveness ; 
and the necessary friability may be also secured by a wholesome and large 
admixtare of hasan matter alone, or combined with siliceous matter. 

But from two to three per cent of decomposing organic matter will sup- 
port a crop of barley. A small proportion of finely divided matter 
will fit a soil for the production ofbadlay: Some turnip or barley soils con- 
tain as much as 11 and 12 parts sand; but these are very poor soils, and can- 
not stand dry weather. Barley must have a sound, warm, and genial soil, 
well pulverised and cleaned, and sufficiently manured; but of course this 
manure will have been applied ina previous root-crop, as the barley crop is 
so short a time in the ground (often only nine weeks between sowing and 
cutting ); and the root-crop should on all occasions be eaten off on the field, 
and the plough follow the sheep-fold or net as closely as possible, so that 
the benefit of the leathing may not be lost, but turned down and secured in 
the soil with as little — as possible. It is of importance to sow barley on 
a hot furrow, and the land is often prepared to receive the seed with the 
grubber alone. Barley requires a warm climate, and has often been reap- 
ed without a shower from the day of sowing : but it is all the better for ge- 
nial showers from the time of sowing, till it gets into ear; but very heavy 
rains at any period of its growth are very injurious. The fullowing are 
Sprengel’s analysis of the ash of barley and barley-straw. 
BARLEY. 


1,000 lbs. grain. 1,000 lbs. dry straw, 





Potash.......... 2,78 lbs. 1,20 lbs 
ae 2,90 0,48 
Bike dc cesses. 1S 5,54 
Magnesia. .-... - 1,80 0,76 
BIRR, ca00se ss 0,25 1,46 
Oxide ofiron..... a trace 0,14 
Oxide of manga- 

WOSR.cccce cee — 0,20 
ere 38,56 
Sulpharic acid .. 0,59 1,18 
Phosphoric acid... 2,10 1,60 
CURBING ..0<66 40 0,19 0,70 

23,49 lbs 52,42 lbs. 


We shall add a few words on Turnip soils. The turnip thrives on all bar- 
ley soils, and indeed on all soils which are rich, dry, and friable; and there 
are some varieties adapted to the richer free loams ; but no variety will suc- 
ceed well and surely on strong clay soils. The Norfolk turnip, or white 
Globe, is best suited to rich soils. Thc Aberdeen yellow, and some of the 
more nutritive varieties prefer strong soils ; and ruta baga or Swedish tur- 
nip, the most nutritive known species thrives best on rich friable loams.— 
It is evident, then, that the nutritive qualities of these varieties are in pro- 
portion to the soil by which they are produced, and to which they are best 
suited. They were severally found to yield 


Produce. Nutritive Matter. 
tons. tons. cwt. 
Best Swedish turnip...... 30 1 16 
Green-tnp yellow ditto..30 1 10 
White globe ditto....... 35 1 8 


each of the fol- 


The relative proportions of nutritive matter afforded b 
P po 
ortus Gram. Wo- 


lowing species have been estimated by Sinclair, in his 
burnensis :— 
In 64 drachms the relative portion of nutriment was found to amount 
to, in 
The white Tankard..... 


COMMING WEES BORK 6 0 ccc cscs cecceccce 

DE, SOakas 6.0 0600001600006.0000 83 
ROOM OP GROUT 650 ccc cds cecess cescse 85 
Swedish turnips....... 6$%, Rcecenseces 110 


According to which the Swedes would afford 1 cwt. 1 qr. per ton, while 
the largest roots of that species produced 110 grains, the small ones however 
only yielded 99: and the common white loaf variety, measuring 7 inches in 
diameter, gave only 72} qrs., while the same quantity of a root measuring 
— A inches, afforded 80. 

The ‘ Cracifere,’ to which the turnip or ‘ Brassica’ species belongs, are 
believed to 88 a greater proportion of azote than any other tribe, which 
is apparent from the fetid smell they give out in burning; and as this com- 
ponent is derived from the manure applied, or the continued fecundity of 
the soil, which depends mainly on the proportion of decomposing organic 
matter or humus present, it will be at once apparent how very necessary it 
is to the success of this crop that the soil be rich, and in good heart, and 
also well pulverized and wrought, for the germination of the seed is very 
tender. For the analysis and composition of turnip soils generally, we re- 
fer back to those we have already given of barley soils, which are sufficient 
for our purpose, without needlessly extending our remarks on this division 
ofour subject. 

A cool and temperate climate is most favourable to turnip; and it even 
sueceeds better in Scotland, Ireland, and the northern counties of Eng- 
land, than in the southern, and better there than further south; and “a 
short summer and rapid growth is equally unfavourable to the development 
of the balb. 

The ash of the turnip has been found to yield on i j J 
separately as below, that is, taking them ab careiod Pan field ry 10,000 
ibs. respectively. iia 








Roots , 
Potasltss sce’ ise! save 23,86 32,3 
Selleicc. ctaidiee's . -- 10,48 92,9 
i ere por Serre 7,52 62,0 
Magnesia......-- +... 2,54 5,9 
MEIMRG St ho 5425252 o's 0,36 0,3 
Oxide of iron......... 0,32 1,7 
Oxide of manganese... 
Silica..... Fébbsbeebes 3,88 12,8 
Sulphnric acid. ..-... eee)! 25,0 
Phosphoric acid.....- 3,67 9,3 
Chlorine.... °*** -.-. 2,39 8,7 

63,03 180,9 


Clover soils.—A deep marly, sandy loam seems the native and favourite 
soil of the clover. Insuch a soil the plants can extend their tap roots and 
rootlets with freedom in any direction; and the clovers will grow in most 
soils ifdry; yet different varieties preter different soils. White is a native, 
and rather prefers a light, calcareous soil. The broad-leaved red is also a 
native, but is better adapted for stronger soils, and even clays ; and must be 
planted deep and well rolled in light soils, to secure it from the winter frosts 
aud summer droughts. Rolling or pressing must be particularly attended 
to, to consolidate the soil, and exclude as etfectually as may be in such un- 
favourable situations these excessive and unfriendly agencies. The corn- 
clover or marl-grass is also a native, and will grow on strong or light soils, 
and sometimes with good management produces abundant crops in tbe latter 
ina moist season. In strong soils it is of the greatest importance in prepar- 
ing for clover with a previous green crop, that the land should be brought to 
the finest state of friable tilth, and deeply wrought, that the roots may de- 
scend and extend at freedom and inrbalety from the effects of any severe and 
penetrating winter frost, or scorching summer heat. Calcareous matter is 
80 congenial to the clover family that the mere accidental strewing of lime 
on asoil will quicken and call into life clover seeds that have been dormant 
forages. The presence of gypsum [sulphate of lime] in the soil, seems 
very favourable to the production of clover; and it is often added alone 
or combined, as Dutch ashes—the ashes of peat—very rich in saline sub- 
stances, and in other manures and dressings. Gypsum is yielded by the 
ashes of burnt clover in considerable quantity ; and this is a scientific theo- 
retic reason for its direct application as a manure to this crop, did experi- 
ence not daily give us independent and satisfactory proofs of its efficacy. 
The nutritive products of the varieties of clovers in most frequent use, we 
find by Sir H. Davy’s Analysis to be as follow: 


Systematic English Whole quan- Mucitage Saccharine Gluten Extract or 
name. name. tity of soluble or Starch. matter or or matter ren- 
or natritive Sugar. Albu- dered insol- 
mutter. meu. uble during 
evaporation. 
Trifolium 
pratense. Redclover..39 31 3 2 3 
Tif. medium Corn clover. 39 30 A 3 2 
Trif. repens White clover.32 29 1 3 6 
Hedysarum 
onobrychis Sanifoin....39 28 2 3 6 
Men dicago 
Sativa.... Lucerne... ..23 1 1 c 4 


The ash of the red and white clovers contains the following proportions 
of inorganic matter. It will be observed, as we have already noticed, that 
their ash contains a large proportion of sulphuric acid and lime—the compo- 
nents of gypsum. The plants were in a rather dry state. 








Red clover. White clover 

PE  aesasveneesccesex Pe Prorerrre Ter 31°05 
DUNE 6056 Kcaacaebeees baa GE cise cccecess 5°79 
Dee sdcckiccans jesdacous i. 23°48 
error ere bass, GEE saneianees 3:05 
PE oes ccs censaqccds> RE) srmlévciacns 1:90 
ORNGO OF ING8: ccce cevasese . piiese ¢gauina 0°63 
Oxide of Manganese ...... Me: base penne _ 
RS Ee a ere WOE  cédces casees 14:73 
Sulpharic Acid ............ GDP cies vatess 3°53 
Phosphoric Acid .......... C37 cc ccee neces 5 05 
GND Si dtatsneddedsae ee Re 2°11 

74:58 $1-32 


As clovers on light, porous, pulverulent soils are easily destroyed by the 
action of frost and drought, so on stiff soils the same effect is produced by 
excess of moisture; However, a certain compactness, particularly on the 
surface of the soil, previous to winter, is most desirable ; for there are few 
moderately hardy plants so impatient as the clovers of sudden and extreme 
variations of temperature, or more readily injured, as we have seen, in un- 
favourable situations. In light soils, the eating of the crop on the ground 
with sheep, would, besides enriching the soil, operate most powerfully in 
securing the desirable compactness of body, a consideration which is of 
such vastimportance in enabling open porous soils to resist the injurious 
effects of extreme heat or cold to the crops on its surface, more particularly 
the different varieties of the clover family, which are all tender. Compact- 
ness can be also communicated by rolling, claying, maling, chalking, and 
liming; but on loose lands, ifthe other corrective processes should Be too 
expensive, or impracticable in particular localities, yet the first is always 
easily practised, and a careful farmer will never neglect it. We may just 
say that the climate most suitable to the clover family should be temperate, 
both as to heat and moisture. A moist and warm season produces the bulki- 
est crops of herbage ; but a dry and warm temperature is desirable, when 
the object is to reserve the crop for seed bearing. 

Oat soils.—Von Thaer has given the following analysis of oat soils, or 
rather of soils usually abandoned to oats, we should say, as producing a 
more valuable return under oats, than under wheat or barley. 


OAT OR RYE LANDe 


Clay psr Sand per Carb. of lime §Humus Value 
cent. cent. per cent. per cent. 
23 1-2 75 small quanti- 11-5 30 
1812 80 ties in each 11-2 20 


_ Both these are evidently light sands, which, though sometimes brought 
into cultivation, and even rendered productive through the application of 
manure and judicious management, yet can really be kept in heart without 
the aid of a folding flock ; and land of a poorer quality should invariably be 
kept onsheep pasture. ats prefer a comparatively moist and cold climate. 
In warmer climates they degenerate : and their open panicles being unable 
to resist the drought, they become thick in the husk, light and chaffy.— 
Oats, under the best system, are generally the first crep after grass, and are 
seldom taken after a green or root crop, except in very cold and moist cli- 
mates, adapted for neither wheat nor barley. There is no question but rich 
soils, and soils in good heart, will produce a superior crop of oats to an in- 
ferior soil, and oats are sown on poorer soils, ooly because the more valu- 
able grain crops would not be likely to succeed in such situations. In moist 
climates, however, they supply the place of superior grain crops on the best 
soils, and are under such sanlideus more productive and valuable than any 
wheat crop. Oats are much the best crop to succeed the breaking up of 
rough grass pastures, or even two-year-old grass. Different varieties, how- 
ever, like different soils. The Poland and potato prefer good rich loam ; the 
black and red varieties succeed well in elevated and late situations; and the 
intermediate varieties may be grown on all the varying qualities of British 
soils under the lough. The common black oat is much sown in the High- 
lands, in enpesed situations, though the grain is very small and scanty, aud 
the fodder inferior both in quantity and quality; and varieties are met with, 
dun, red, and white. Although the black oat is easily shaken with the wind, 
the red species (one variety of which is the Maghee Hill oat) is equally 
early, and adapted to high situations, and even peaty soils; but itis not fiable 
to loss by shaking. The dun oat has a thin husk, and is comparatively pro- 
ductive in meal. The white is not so hardy, but superior to the former 
and comprises the Blainslie, Kildrummie, Halkerstone, Angus, &c., &c.; 
tha latter being very valuable for its produce both of grain and straw, 
though one variety is later in ripening considerably than the other varieties 
of white oats. The potato oat requires arich, well-cultivated, dry, or very 
moderately moist soil; the Poland, the white aud black varieties (the latter, 
though easily shaken, very prolific, productive, and weighty,)arich moist 
soil, or drained marsh land, and the Friesland will succeed im a light dry 
soil, though originally raised in the fertile alluvial district of East Frieze- 
land. The Hopetoun, a variety from the potato, requires a good soil. Be- 
sides that the temperature is best suited to their growth, we find the best 
samples eo in cold climates; for this further reason, unquestionably, 
that the better soils are appropriated to oat culture; whereas, in more fa- 
voured localities, oats are confined exclusively to the inferior, or exhausted, 
or dirty and weed-becovered soils. One thing is certain, that oats are a 
most valuable crop on all rough, newly- sloughed, waste lands and moory 
soils, and on all crade and ill-prepared Leeds and they even succeed best 
when the soil is not too finely pulverised, and under conditions where other 
grain cropscould not possibly thrive. We may mention that the most 





abundant crops and heaviest weighing oats are generally prodaced after 
grass, and oats seem particularly ealculated to thrive after lea, and when de- 
| riving their nourishment from the decaying roots of the previous herbage 





plants; and there can be no 








question that these decomposing roots yield u 
abandantly all the necessary constituents of the food of the ps tribe. Cle. 
vers, in the same way, are good preparations for wheat; besides that the 
smother of a good crop is believed to rot the surface weeds and check their 
growth, as well as to protect the soil from exhaustion by the agency of the 
atmospheric influences, thus further advantaging the wheat crops. 

1,000 lbs. ofthe ash of the grain and straw of good oats are found to eon- 
tain the following proportions of inorganic substances :— 





Grain Straw. 
lbs. lbs. 
i ee eee. are 8:70 
Beidda\ siwsdc cdvd eeteus’ Ge!” eeiede Bede - 002 
RAGGS 6.64 SSS eed ~ tee’ «kvebeeds 1°52 
Magnesia ............ ae” escevededs 022 
Alumina ............. .. oe 0:06 
Oxide of Iron .....-..- pO 8 dee ces cbce 0-02 
Oxide of Mangai.ese ... 0°00 esecccsoce OR 
Silica ..... Ecdewds wes a, Seer eee 42:88 
Sulphuric Acid ....... 035  .......... 0-79 
Phosphoric Acid ...... STG ‘ites ciese 019 
Chlorine ...... sheets ro. ee ae 6:05 

25°80 57°40 


These proportions, however, vary accurding to the soil. In boggy lands, 
the proportion of silica will be less; and in inferior lands, the ee ingre- 
dients will vary in their relative qualities. But in all the analyses of ash 
we have given, care has been taken to compare only the most prodactive 
and healthy specimens; and in all such cases, the residue of ash in any twe 
healthy plants of the same variety, equally luxuriant, will be substantially 
the same, and of uniform composition, at the same age and in the same stage 
of its =. 

Rye-grass Seeds.—Rye-grass will grow on all soils not injuriously wet or 
oobadle or undecayed bog: and though it prefers a rich ney soil, cm be 
cultivated on uplands too low in the scale of fertility for clovers, and in such 
situations it is very valuable. However, it will generally be found to suc- 
ceed well in good sound clover soils; atleast, any failure that may occur 
will not befound to arise from the influence of the soil. 

The ash of rye-grass hay was found to contain the following proportions 
of inorganic matters :— 


Rye-crass Ha 
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The perennial variety, as it is called, is of smaller growth than the annual 
varieties ; but, although not often perennial, it will last in sound dry soils 
for four or five years, and in some rich soils longer. With this short ex- 
planation we refer back to what we have just said of clover soils. 

Professor Johnston, of Durham, has stated in his lectures, in the course of 
publication, that he calculates the effect upon a soil, of a course of cropping 
of three years, fallow, wheat, oats—no doubt a most scourging rotation— 
and, taking the crop of wheat at 25 bushels, and the;oats at 50 bushels, there 
would be carrted from the soil, every three years, in pounds— 





WHEAT. OATS. 

Grain. Straw. Grain, Straw. Total. 

i a 33 0°6 3°75 32'7 40°35 
Gh. aadeiibeees «ccuees 3°5 0-9 3°3 -- 77 
ee aera 1'5 72 2°5 57 16°9 
DE aoe 056s cnn 1S 10 ie 08 4°5 
Oxile OO _ —_— 1:0 _— 1:0 
2 ey 86°0 50:0 172°0 314°0 
Sulphuric EE « 45a dmk-ess 0-75 1.0 0-9 8:0 5°65 
Phosphoric Acid ...... 0°6 50 1: 43 05 7°53 
398°13 


The total quantity will be very nearly 400 lbs. ; but the professor admits 
that they will vary with the kind of wheat or oats, and may even be greater. 
Three-fourths of the whole consists of silica, and the rest of the materials 
are equal to— 

60 lbs. of dry pearl ash, 

36 lbs. of the common soda of the shops, 

28 dns. of bone dust, 

12 Ibs. of gypsam, 

5 Ibs. of quick-lime, 

5 Ibs. of magnesia; or for the last three may be substituted 33 lbs. uf com- 
mon Epsom salts, and 17 lbs. of quick-lime ; and unless they are restored to 
the soil in this form, or some other, the time will come, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when the soil will be no longer able to supply the demand of a 
healthy and luxuriant vegetation. 

Again, suppose a four course system adapted to lighter soils—turnips, 
barley, clover and rye-grasss, wheat—and let the crop of turnips be 25 tons 
of roots and 7 tons of tops, barley 38 bushels, clover and rye- 1 ton hay, 
hay — wheat 25 bushels, the entire rotation will extract from the soil in 
pounds— 


BARLEY WHEAT. 
Turnip -——~——~ Red Rye -——~—, Total. 
roots, Grain. Straw. clover. Grass. Grain. Straw. 





Potash 1455 56 45 450 2285 3.3 0.6 233.0 
Soda 643 58 11 12.0 90 35 09 96.6 
Lime 45.8 2.1 129 63.0 16.5 15 7.2 149.0 
Magnesia 155 3.6 1.8 75 20 15 10 32.9 
Alumina 22 05 34 0.3 08 04 37 10.3 
Silica 23.6 23.6 90.0 80 62.0 6.0 86.0  299,2 
Sulphuric acid 49.0 1.2 2.8 10.0 8.0 0.8 LO 72.8 
Phosphoricacid 22.4 42 3.7 15.0 0.6 06 50 £515 
Chlorine 145 04 1.5 8.0 0.1 02 09 25.6 

970.9 


This is independently of the leaves of the turnips. 


It will be here observed that 19-20ths of the potash and soda are-con 
tained in the turnip crop ; and, therefore the great importance of consu- 
ming this crop with sheep on the field as a perpetration for a = crop. 
To place the relative effects of green and grain crops upon a soil in a clear~ 
er light, the professor states, that the quantities of common and artificial 
salts and manures which it would be necessary to add at the commence- 
ment of this rotation, in order to supply the various inorganic substances 
about to be extracted from the land in the next four years’ cropping, would 
be as follows— 


For the For the 
Total 
Green Crops Corn crops 
Dry pearl ash 325 3 9 
Crystallized carbonate of soda 333 290 43 
Common salt 43 38 5 
Gypsum _ 30 — 
Quicklime 150 100 7 
Epsom salts 200 150 50 
Alum &8 27 56 
Bone dust 210 150 60 


With the exception of the silica, the above-named substances will re- 
place all the inorganic matters contained inthe whole crop reared, the tur- 
nip tops alone not included. ; 

We have stated what is the best admixture of the ordinary elements of 
the soil for promoting the germination and growth of the particular vegeta- 
bles and crops most frequently cultivated, and shall now draw our remarks 
on this interesting subject to a close, otherwise they would extend beyond 
the desirable limits of an essay. 





EFFECT OF OIL CAKE ON THE MANURE OF ANIMALS FED ON IT, 

A friend of mine has lately adopted a plan, which, under the same cir- 
cumstance, I should strongly recommend : it is that of giving a small quan- 
tity of oilcake to animals grazing, for the sake of improving an ordinai 
pasture, and its effecteare astonishing. The pastures | allude to are small, 
and one or two bullocks more than they are calculated to carry are put into 
each ; the lot are then allowed 4 lbs. of cake per day per head ; this at a cost 
of about 2s, per head per week—which, I believe, the stock well paid for 
—has entirely altered the face of pastures from what they were three years 
ago, when the plan wage first adopted by him, and, I believe, without any 
loss to himself.— G. Dobito—English Agricultural Society’s Journal. 


Gvuayso axp Duxc.—I have been rather late in fulfilling my promise 





to acquaint you with the result of my experiments with guano and sta- 
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difficulty I had in accurately measuring the land; 2d, because I waited | crow 

to see which latter Grass was best; and 3d, other business with forget- | window in every street they passed thro 

town of Vichy was in a state of extraordinary comnmmotion and excitement. 

F. } It was perfect Babel of tongues, as each separately, and all at once, gave bis 

From 2 3 i7 25 © manured with guano, { obtained 22 cart-loads | or her opinion on the proceedings of the eccentric party. The more pru- 

of hay. dent loudly blamed them, others langhed, others criticised ; while numbers 

3 6 manured with stable dung, I obtained 15 | of the fair sex were almost mad with jealousy at the unlimited influence 

: iy. exercised by the fair heroine of the impromptn ‘ete; and many doubtless 

The after Grass, where the dung was, is far superior to that where | internally vowed that, next season, they would accomplish something far 
the guano was laid, thicker and longer. Sv much for the hay. I attend- | more wonderful. 


fulness to boot, 
bay Bnd Pe ii Be 
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cart-loads of ha ; 


ed last Tuesday the Show of the Agricultural Society of Carmarthen- 


shire, and the premium of 31. ‘for the best cow in milk,’ was awarded | our contemporaries, or that the age is stationary ? 


by the judges to a half fat cow, withouta drop of milk in her u dder. The 
man who had charge of her owned that she had been dry some time.— 
and would kill her fat in about a month’s time. Might I ask your opin- 
ion whether this dry cow was entitled to the premium for ‘the best cow 
in milk.’ [We should think not.] The judges seemed also to look at the 
size of the animals generally rather than their points of symmetry.—A Car- 
marthenshire Subscriber. 


Converting Boc Meapows.—We see many fine lots of grass from seed 
sown in September on bog meadows ‘Their hue is a lively beautiful green, 
and contrasts fiuely with the brown covering that is found common at this 
season. The acre that we covered over and sowed in September casts a 
beautiful shade. It looks richer than a field of young rye on new land.— 
Yet we sowed but one peck of herdsgrass to the acre, and two pecks of red 


D. 
The grass seed that we sowed where our heavy corn grew has come up 
well, but it is not so promising as if it were sown early. 


Tur Eves or Iysects.—How wonderfully constructed is this beautiful 
organ of insect vision! How admirably adapted to the necessities of the 
sects! The gaudy dragon fly, presenting, as he does, such a conspicuous, 
tempting show of colours to the active swallow, eludes the feathered ene- 
my by superior agility of “iy Mere agility, however, would avail nothing 
without the aid of powertul eyes. Accordingly, nature has given him 
somewhat more than twelve thousand, bright and piercing, some looking 
upwards, some downwards, some backwards, and some on either side. In 
the ants, there are fifty of these faces or eyes; in the horse-fly four thous- 
and ; in butterflies, upwards of seventeen thousand three hundred and fifty- 
five have been counted—nay, iu some colepterous or scaly winged insects, 
there have been numbered no less than twenty-eight thousand and eighty- 
eight.—Polytechnic Review. 

Macniricent Watnut Tree.—There is now standing on the premises 
of Mr. Jj. Hewer, White Horse, Fairford, a splendid specimen of the Great 
Architect’s handiwork, in the zenith of its glory, which daily attracts crowds 
of visitors. The branches of this stupendous tree cover upwards of 200 
feet of ground in circumference, and it is of immensealtitude, its lofty boughs 
serving as a resting-place for the feathered inhabitants of the air. _It is im- 
| map e at the present time to tell the produce of this gigantic tree, but 

rom the myriads of nuts peeping from beneath its flourishing leaves, there 
is no doubt but that the proprietor will reap arich harvest.— Gloucester 
Chronicle. 
a 
THE WATER CURE. 

The shrewd pagan priests of antiquity, who were so full of tricks that 
one of their great contemporaries said, ‘that he could not imagine how 
two augurs could meet without laughing in one another’s faces,’ were 
wont to place the Temples of Esculapius on the mountain-tops, that the 
votaries might get well by fresh air and exercise as they acsended them. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, averred that to get cured of your 
maladies, you must study the sky and the earth, as well as the waters, of 
your ‘villegiatura.’ One thing, however, the wise men of antiquity did 
not sufficiently insist upon. To get rapidly cured of most modern mal- 
adies, to a change of scene, and a picturesque country, you must now add 
a due proportion of pleasure, limited by the habits of the locality, and 
the prudence of the invalid. This was the grand discovery of modern 
times, as regards the taking of the waters—the remedy superior to the 
waters themselves ; as more than one example fully prove. Did not the 
Tunbridge-wells, in the days of King Charles, possess a sovereign healing 
power, nof only over his Majesty’s health, but over that of all the liege 
countrywomen of the Royal mauvais sujet. Who walks the Pantiles now 
—now that ‘the Wells’ are no longer the rendezvous of fashion—except 
grizzly-wigged spinsters, ‘seeking whom they may devour’? We are 
old enough to remember the time when Bath—‘the far-famed Bath’— 
still maintained its reputation for marvellous efficacy, in the mouths of 
all the fashionable doctors of England. — But how gay was then the pres- 
ent most lugubrious city. Who can depict all the glories of the Ball 
Room, where pleasure revelled in all its fascinations, until, at the stroke 
of eleven, the fiddlers were suddenly hushed, and the dapcers that were 
footing it remained with one leg inthe.air! In those days, as many mar- 
riages were made up in one day, at Bath, as now in the chiaro ’scuro of 
the boxes at her Majesty’s Theatre. With pleasure, the healing power 
of the far-famed waters has vanished, and the same fate is threatening 
Cheltenham, where the greatest assemblage of visitors now takes place 
at the season when the waters could not be swallowed ‘impunement’ 

even by a rhinoceros,—unless he had a scaly lining inside, as well as out, 
—but when hunts, and balls, are in the ascendant. 

Vichy has been, for some years past, one of the fashionable French 
watering-places, but the present season has been more than usually bril- 
liant. Numbers of distinguished e/egantes, and consequently numerous 
lions of all ages, have repaired thither ; and the presence of these fashion- 
able and, may we add, somewhat eccentric members of the haut monde, 
has given more than ordinary zest and brilliancy to the amusements of 
the place. Vichy, however, is neither a large nor a handsome town. 
The Grande Rue is the only habitable street, and this consists principal- 
ly of houses dignified by the name of Aote/s and furnished apartments, 
differing in size and convenience, in the same proportion as the rank and 
station of the visitors. The largest and handsomest of these diverse hab- 
itations are generally occupied by a circle of about fifty fashionables, who, 
to recover from the fatigues of court and other dissipation, are here occu- 
pied in seeking amusement from morning till night, and do it with an ab- 
sence of ceremony and restraint which would appear somewhat extraor- 
dinary in the capital. : 

The hours of amusement vary very much, however, from those to which 
we are acoustomed in the metropolis. At Vichy, visitors rise at three or 
four o'clock in the morning, to take the waters and baths ; and to compen- 
sate for the hours of sleep thus lost, they retire at ten o’clock in the even- 
ing. Many balls are, however, given before this hour, and the most bril- 
liant costumes, in which magnificent lace and embroidery predominate, 
may be seen at these reunions. These bailstake place at the Hotel Senin, 
which is inhabited by the aristocracy, and, above all, by the financial no- 
bility, which is yearly increasing in numbers, and to the increase uf whose 
numbers the railway speculations has so largely contributed. 

Somewhat eccentric fashions prevail at the balls of which I have been 
speaking. 1t is not uncommon for Madame L——, the pretty wife of a well 
known banker, and other Jionnes equally distinguished, to instal themselves 

on leaving the ball-room, on a stone seat which runs in front of the hetel in 

the street, and there, in full dress, to receive the homage of their numerous 
cavaliers; thus enjoying the odour of the cigars sinoked by them--an amuse- 
ment in which some of the ladies themselves occasionally join. This habit 
affords the most unmixed delight to the domestics and marmitons of the ho- 
tel, who, seated on a bench opposite, gaze at their leisure on the brilliant 
toilettes and charming faces which have so recently adorned the ball-room. 
One of these ladies, a resident in the Faubourg St. Germain, and still dis- 
tinguished for her beauty, took it into her head still further to improve upon 
this original and novel mode of amusement. At the conclusion of a ball, 
iven by herself, which terminated at ten o’clock, she descended, accord- 
ing to custom, to her ‘ throne,’ and there, in her me’veilleuz costume de bal, 
surrounded by her courtiers, eight in number, eujoyed the pleasure of see- 
ing all the inbabitants of the street awaking, one after another, and patting 
their heads out of the window in expectation of fresh marvels. The lady, 
to put to the test the obedience and patience of her cavaliers, made them 
remain thus for two hours in the open air; after which, she announced her 
inattention of going, escorted by her lions, to visita friendly baignense, whose 
dwelling lay in the allee Sichon, a spot surrounded by inequalities of ground, 
ravines, and torrents, and very difficult and dangerous of access even in the 
day time. Each of the cavaliers made his comment on this project, and 
they all seemed but little disposed to accompany the lady on * perilous 
expedition. One spoke of the dangers of the road; another, of the late- 
ness of the hour; another, of the eupgropsintenses of the ball costume; 
another, of the disturbance which had een already created in the town by 
her proceedings; another argued the difficulty of procuring donkeys, as 
they were enjoying a holiday at some distance from the hotel. But, trae 
to human nature, the more the gentlemen urged the difficulty and danger of 
the undertaking, the more did its fair originator insist upon its accomplish- 
ment. At length she prevailed ; the donkeys were sent for, aud Madame 
de G and her admirers, all decked out in their most brilliant and spark- 
ling costumes, mounted their humble steeds, and set forth for the valley,— 








ble dung, but this delay has arisen from three reasons:—Ilst, from the | This ro cavalcade, at so late an hour, soon attracted attention; and 


flocked around to witness so — and unuaual a sight. Every 
ugh was filled ; and the quiet little 


Who can, after this, assert that the flow of imagination is stagnant amceng 


SS 
For the Albion. 
THEATRICAL PORTRAIT. 


J. P. KEMBLE, 

“ Sicut fortis equus, spatio qui sepe supremo 

Vicit Olympiz, nunc senio confecto quiescit.” 

Ennivus, Vide Cic. de Senectute. 
The proudest of the Romans, where is he ? 

The hero of Corioli * who fell 
Amidst his enemies, in majesty, 

Like some high tower or mighty citadel 
Sinking among the foes who storm its wall— 
Grand in its ruin—noble imits fall, 

And where is he, whose evil-spirit stole 
At midnight to his tent? + And het whose soul 
With fortitade and stoic-firmness bore 4 
The tidings of bis son’s untimely doom, 
Yet sank at last, and sank torise no more 
With the departing glories of lost Rome. 


Where—where are they? Alas! they once have been— 
But vanish’d—died—when Kemble left the scene. 
No more he strikes beholders’ hearts and eyes 
- With all the lightning of his energies : 
No longer sways the rabble with his nod, 
Nor stands at Volscium—towering like a god. 
With valorous might, which hostile force disdains, 
‘ No more he thunders o’er Philippi’s plains : 
Nor charms the breathless Senate with th’ intense 
And soul-felt magic of his eloquence. 


Yes, he will live, when many a loftier name 

Shall seek the nothingness from whence it came: 
And though his noble form does coldly rot 

In death’s embrace, unnoticed and forgot, 

The recollection of his worth shall be 

A fadeless halo round his memory. 

Mind rests upon itself—this mortal clay, 

This dross of being, may with time decay ; 

But as it mingles with its parent earth, 

The mind from Heaven receives a second birth.§ 


Methinks I see him as the aged Lear, 
Crown’d with the wild sublimity of grief— 
So does the monarch of the woods appear, 
When storms have left him neither bough nor leaf. 
Methinks I view himas De Montfort now, 
With frenzied gesture and convulsive start, 
Despair and terror on his pallid brow 
Remorse and guilt and anguish iu his heart. 
Oh, thought ! forget the horrors of that sight, 
Which froze the crimson’current of the blood !— 
Lo! Hotspur comes, impatient for the fight, 
And wild and daring as a mountain flood 
That thunders to the vale with mighty shock 


Uncheck'd by rugged trunk or broken rock. 


The scene is changed—the vision has departed, 
And Deumark’s melancholy Prince appears, 
Nursing pale thought, and almost broken-hearted, 
To call down Pity from her throne of tears, 

And ope the genial springs of sympathy 
That lie within the desert of the breast. 
But, mark Leonées next, whose jealousy 
(E’en as the poisonous viper seeks the nest 
Of some fond bird to ravage and destroy), 
Makes desolate the dwelling of his joy. 


Again the scene is changed, for Wo’sey stands 

And gives with feeble voice his last commands— 

A beacon placed amid the stormy waves 

Of grandeur’s sea, to warn ambition’s slaves. 

Behold reclined the ever-musing Jaques, 

Whose soul with forests, mountains, vales, and lakes, 
Helds free communion, and is deep imbued 

With all the luxury of Solitude. 


‘ 


Where is Penruddock ? Where the brave Macbeth? 
The hardy Richard—dauntless even in death ? 
Where now the Stranger? Where the guilty John ? 
And last and best, where Posthumus, who won 
The spotless heart of slandered Imogen ? 

Alas! they live in memory’s page alone, 
And are vo more, save in the minds of men. 

We see—we hear them not, for he is gone, 
Who with the chain of vast conception drew 
Past ages back upon us, and who knew 
To charm to life the images sublime 
That lay unheeded ’neath the waves of Time. 

ganic 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Oct. 16th, 1844. 

In adverting, last week, to the eccentric means of publicity employed b 
the new journal, L’ Epoque, I forgot to mention by far the best piece of all, 
which cons ists of a circular issued by the proprietors, and sent round to all 
the portiers of the French capital. In England, you have no idea of this 
kind of Cerberus, and of the authority he assumes upon the numerous in- 
mates of a French house. On bim they must not only depead for the safe 
delivery of their letters, and the performance of many menial services— 
but if they propitiate him, they may be pretty sure that everything 
will be done } wrong way. What, then, will be their position now that, 
to obtain the good graces of that master-servant, they will have no resource 
left but to subscribe to L’ Epoque ; for to this newspaper the portier will 
henceforth be devoted, body and soul. The pruprietors of the journal cere- 
moniously call him in their circular Monsieur le Concierge, and beg him to 
bestow his patronage on the new publication, in allowing the company’s 
servants to penetrate into his house. In return for such and other good 
offices, Monsieurle Concierge et Madame son épouse will receive a ticket 
to inspect the magnificent press-rooms of L’ Epoque, and will be presented, 
on application, with a complete edition of Les Memoires du Diable. Con- 








~ * Coriolanus. t Brutus. t Cato. 
§ This idea is takenfrom Simeon Styl, a Dutch poetof the 18th century, 
who says— ? 
* Als ’t lichbaam sterft, dau wordt de Ziel herboren.” 


a wet night, and yr in order to get admittance, to wait till Monsieur 
le Concierge has finished reading the last chapter of M. Soulie’s work.— 
Think of that, and congratulate yourself on being born a Briton, to enjoy 
for ever that most valued of privileges in free-spirited England—the latch- 


key ! 

Paris is now fast re-filling. The Italian nightingales have recalled 
from their country seats the greatest c of our aristocracy, and your 
eountrymen are also pouring in from all the watering-places on the Con- 
tinent. Thesmall Theatre des Bouffes was unable, last week, to hold 
the numerous amateurs anxious to witness the debut of Moriani, who did 
not, upon the whole, obtain so complete a success as he was perhaps en- 
titled to expect from such a select audience, Whether this accomplished 
singer felt uneasy on meeting his new public, or the public themselves 
were a little puzzled at his method of singing, so different from that to 
which Rubini and Mario had accustomed them, the fact is, they received 
him coolly at first, and were not warmed into anything like enthusiasm 
until towards the close of the opera. When the other musical celebri- 
ties, now spoken of, have made their appearance—when our few missing 
belles have returned to grace the circles to which they are wont to give 
the joyous impulse—then that noisy, ball-giving, romance-singing and 
piano-breaking season—the Parisian winter—will have commenced in 
earnest. We are to haveaforetaste of this in the b rilliant representation 
to be given next Saturday, at the Academie Royale de Musi que, for the 
benefit of Massel, the best and purest singer the Opera has had for the 
last twenty years, according to the opinion of Mayerbeer. But of this you 
will soon be able to judge for yourself; for understand he is now working 
hard at the English language, in order to master it sufficiently to be able 
to appear on some of your musical stages. 

Scandal had been for some time at work on account of a certain love- 
affair, in which had been involved the wife of a painter and a celebrated 
Academician and vaudevilleist. People did not agree as to the place, but 
particulars were given and names whispered, so as to be made audible to 
every passer-by. Still I did not think the adventure worth men- 
tioning to you, as its resemblance to a recent catastrophe made it 
bear, in my op‘nion, very suspicious appearances, and I am_ glad 
now I thus held my tongue, for, as I expected, the whole fabric has 
turned out to be the grossest of impostures. Indeed, the rnmour had 
become so strong, that the Academician in question, who is no less a per- 
sonage than Mons. Scribe, has been obliged to leave his country-house, 
where he was quietly engrossed by his literary pursuits, and to come to 
town with his lovely wife, in order to confound bis calumniators.—Court 
Journal, 

———— 


To the Editor of the Albion. 


S1n,—The enclosed lines were written by a youth L5 years old in memo- 

of a younger brother, whose infantile sweetness of temper and disposi- 
tion bel eodeesed him to not only his own family but to every oue who 
knew him. 

If you think them worthy of a place in your paper, they are at your ser- 
vice. Yours respectfully, 

Oct. 22, 1845. A Supscrisper. 


TO THE MEMORY OF A YOUNGER BROTHER. 


I had a little brother once 
And he was wondrous fair, 
Like twining links of yellow gold, 
Was the waving of bis hair. 


His face was like a day in June, 
When all is sweet and still, 

And the shadows of the summer cloud 
Creep softly o’er the hill. 


Oh, my brother’s voice I hear it still, 
It comes upon my ear, 

Like the singing of a joyous bird 
When the summer months are near. 


There is no stone at my brother’s grave, 
To tell his name and age, 

But that dear name in every heart 
Is carved on memory’s page. 


We miss him in the hour of joy; 
For when all hearts were light, 
There was no step so blithe as his, 

No eyes so glad and bright. 


E’en when he erred we could not chide, 
For though the fault was small, 

He always grieved and sweetly sued 
Forgiveness from us all. 


He was too pure for earthly love ; 
Strength to our hearts was given, 
And we yielded him in his childhood’s light 
To a brighter home, a home in heaven. 
Ww.c. 
——— a 5 a es " ™ ne 
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special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
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OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Ananpells, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a_ free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the mostexten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to theestablishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. . P 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
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chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smeltin 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 


40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. ai , ‘ 
That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and St See o 
The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 
From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manufacture. : 
The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered fos 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers, 


It has been placed in the bands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respec® 

ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 

New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway. 





““Whene’er the body dies, the soul is born again.” 


OTICE.—For the greater convenience of the members of this Institution, and t 
desirous of becoming members, the rooms of the Art Union will be lighted up every 
fair evening, (Sundays excepted,) from seven till ten o'clock, until farther notice, 
Subscribers are res} ectfully requested to obtain their certificates of membership as eariy 
as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid contusion and dis- 
ot ne on the eve of Distribution. R. F. FRASER, Superintendent 
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For Agricultural Department see page 559. 





From Ward's Life of Curwin. 
THE PEPPERRELLS OF KITTERY. 


As this was the only native New England family ennobled by the British 
overnment previous to the Revolution, and as the honour was conferred for 
Fi cingai public service, it would seem that further notice than what has 
been taken in the introduction — in pp. 449 and 526 is due, and will, 
no doubt, be acceptable to the er. 

The fortane of Genanth Pepperrell far exceeded any that had been amassed 
in New England, and his enterprise and public spirit shed a wide-spread 
influence arcund. He loaned a large sum for the furtherance of the expe- 
dition he was destined to command. And notwithstanding that Franklin and 
other prominent men of the middle aud southern provinces pronounced the 
contemplated siege and attack of Louisburg to be Quixotic, so satisfied was 
Pepperrell of the feasibility of the plan, and that the reduction of that strong- 
holt of the enemy was an object of vast importance, that he willingly tenet. 
ed fortune, fame, and life itself, for its accomplishment. 

His zeal in the business imparted new life to the people, and he finally 
succeeded in influencing the co-operation of all the New England govern- 
ments. : 

Fortune adhered to him in this as in all his commercial enterprises, and to 
the good judgment he displayed, as well as to his example of personal bra- 
very, is the final success of the expedition mainly to be attributed. 

y command of the king, (George the Second,) General Pepperrell re- 
paired to England soon after the surrender of the French, and upon presen- 
tation, after an expression of thanks by his majesty, for his public spirit, and 
brilliant achievement, he asked the General ‘how he could satisfactorily 
reward him for his services ;" to which the General replied :— 

“Only by keeping a sufficient naval force on the banks of Newfound- 
land to protect the several thousand fishermen for whom I find employment 

e ? td é 
ym by the seeming disinterestedness of the reply, his majesty caused to 
be made for and presented him with asu rb snuff-box, now owned by the 
editor, having upon the cover, in bas relief, the very appropriate representa- 
tion of the interview between Alexander and Diogenes. ey? 

The city of London presented him with a long table of solid silver cover- 
ed with an extensive service of plate. This was brought over to America 
under charge of Admiral Sir Peter Warren; and when the seizure for con- 
fiscation of loyalist estates took place in the early part of the Revolution, this 
was exempted by the good peopie, aud sent under charge of Sheriff Moulton 
of York, with a guard of armed men under a flag into Boston, for the grard- 
son and heir, the last baronet of the name, who was a mandamus counsellor, 
and who had retreated to England a loyalist refugee. 

Andrew, only son of Lieutenant General Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., 
was graduated with honours at Harvard College, in 1743. To personal 
beauty, in him were added e of manner and — accomplishments 
rarely attained in cur hemisphere at that period. He was for some time 
evgaged to be married to adaughter of General Waldron, of Portsmouth, N. 
H. Sir William caused to be erected for him a splendid house, and had it 
furnished in the best style of that day, 

The day appoiuted for the nuptials at last arrived, and with it great num- 
bers of guests from all parts of the country to participate in the joyous settle- 
ment in life of the son and heir of so prosperous a house. Preparations in 
such style and magnitude had never been made in New England before, 
and alas! little did the family think that the wedding feast would prove a fu- 
neral repast. ; 

The company assembled to witness the marriage ceremony, when, strange 
to tell, the bride elect declined giving her hand to her betrothed ;—she sud- 
denly took the freak that she could not intrust her happiness to the keeping 
of her long-devoted lover. She soon after was united in wedlock to Secre- 
tary Flucker, of Massachusettes, afterwards a loyalist refugee, and their 
daughter was the lady of our distinguished General Henry Knox. 

The disappointment and chagrin of Mr. Pepperrell was only equalled by 
the regret and mortification of both families, and the end proved heart-rend- 
ingto many. The disappointed lover repaired to his father’s house in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction, and two days after, while walking in the 
streets of Portsmouth, his career was arrested by a summons frum the 
conqueror of all. He fell dead upon the spot at the age of twenty-five, and 
the next day his lifeless remaius were attended to the tomb of his noble 
ancestors by the party which had assembled to congratulate him at his nup- 
tials. 
Some author has stated that the fate of greatness is to weep unpitied buf 
the aphorism did not hold good in this instance, for Sir William had lived, or 
others as well as for himself; his wealth had scattered blessings on all around 
him, and, by ennonenging every laudable enterprise, he disarmed envy and 
secured universal confidence and respect. 

The afflicted mother, mourning her only and beloved son; the fond sister, 
deprived of her accomplished brother, taken from her under such awful 
circumstances; the bereaved father, shuddering at this first blow which his 
house had ever sustained, presented a picture truly appalling. The high 
hopes from the talents and character of his son, were blasted forever. Gaie- 
ty was banished from the mansion. The prop of life, the heir to his title and 
estate, had been removed just as he was prepared to enter upon the most 
important scenes of his lite. His pillar and support being gone, the old 
hero commenced preparation for the final event, which he felt might not be 
far distant. 

Sir William and Lady Pepperrell never after entered the house which 
had been prepared with so much care for their son ; and during the revolu- 
tionary war it was occupied as barracks for the troops, and so sad was the 
effect of party rage, at that time, that the windows were demolished, the 
paper torn from the walls, the underpinning uaken away, and in a few years 
the house itself was blown down, and not a vestige of the noble structure 
is now to be seen. 

After the death of her husband Lady Pepperrell caused an elegant house 
to be erected near that of her daughter, and the village church, both of which 
still remain. Here she died on the 25th of November, 1789. 

The old mansion which Sir William inherited from his parents is plain in 
its architecture and contains a great many rooms; it was well adapted to 
the extensive domains and hospitalities of its former owners. The lawn in 
front descends to the sea, and the restless waves over which Sir William 
successsively sought fortune and fame, stil] glitter in the sunbeams, and dash 
around the disconsolate abode. The fires of ancient hospitality are extin- 

ished, and the present inhabitants of the mansion (many families of poor 
| erm seem to wish to exclude all visitors and strangers. The ha!l is 
spacious and well finished ; the ceiling is ornamented, and the richly carved 
bannister bears traces of former elegance On ascending the staircase, paint- 
ings of angels’ heads decorate the hall window. All traces of comfort, how- 
ever, seem annihilated. In a field near the old mansion is the Tomb, a mel- 
ancholy memento of the frailty of human greatness. It is highly ornament- 
ed with the family arms, andan inscription records that it was erected in 1734, 
to the memory of the parents of the baronet, but there is no notice of the 
death of the victor of rummy which occurred July 5th, 1759. 

Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir William and Lady Pepperrell, was mar- 
ried to Hon. Nathaniel Sparhawk, a counseller and judge. He was son of 
Rev. John Sparhawk, of Bristol, R. I., and brother of the pastor of the first 
charch at Salem, Mass. Col. Sparhawk was a geutleman of dignified and 
elegant manners of liberal education, and refined taste. The children of 

this connexion was as fullows, viz. : 

Ist. Nathaniel, who successively married his cousin Catharine, daughter 
of the Rev. John Sparhawk, of Salem: Miss Bartlett, of Haverhill, and 
Miss Parker, of Portsmuuth. 

2d. William Pepperrell Sparhawk, who adopted the name of Pepperrell, 
and succeeded to the title. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Col. Isaac 
Royall, of Medford, and died in England, a loyalist refugee, in 1816, and the 
baronetcy became extinct, his only son having died in 1809. 

3d. Samuel Hirst Sparhawk, who was never married. 

4th Andrew Pepperrell Sparhawk, who dropped the Sparhawk from his 
name, while heir presumptive to the baronetcy, in accordance with the will 
of his grandfather. He married a Miss Turner, was a loyalist, and they both 
are recorded in the list of exiles who died in England, during the Revolu- 
tion, from Massachusetts 

5th. Mary Pepperrell Sparhawk married Dr. Jarvis, of Boston. 

A tew years ago there was a noble avenue of trees of a quarter of a mile 
in length, leading to the house of Col. Sparhawk, at Kittery Point. The 
large hall of this mansion was lined with some fifty portraits of the Pepper- 
rell and Sparhawk families, and the friends and companions in arms of the 
hero of Louisbargh—such as Admiral Sir Peter Warren, Commodore Spray, 
&c. Some «f them were rescued from destruction by that indefatigable an- 
tiquary and elegant historical writer, the Rey. Dr. Burroughs, of Portsmouth, 
and now adorn the walls of the Atheneum here. . 

Soon after the decease cf his son, Sir William sevt for Mr. David Sewall, 
of York, afierwards United States District Judge of Maine, to write a will 
which would convey his worldly possessions to his sterity ; and the de- 
sire he displayed to secure wealth to his grandchildren was expressed in 


every clause. The bulk of it was entailed upon many generations, and the 
name of Pepperrell was an ap which the heirs were successivel 
obliged to assume. He thought it secure; but the best laid plans of morta 
are often prostrated by that Being to whom the fall of a monarch is of no 
more importance than that of the beggar that aske alms at his gate. Judge 
Sewell lived to see his own prophetic fears fulfilled ; two great-grandchil- 
dren of Sir William would have been included among the town’s poor, but 
for the interposition of Hon. William Jarvis and Daniel Humphreys, Esq.,” 
who spared them the degradation. 

Notwithstanding the entailment, the princely domain was confiscated be- 
cause in possession of the last baronet of the name, who was a mandamus 
counseller, and his brothers, also refugee loyalists of 1775. 

A copy of Lieut. Gen. Sir William Pepperrell’s will is before us, and we 
make the following extracts : 

To Lady Mary Pepperrell, his wife, he bequeathed the income of half his 
real estate during life; four negroes, allthe household furniture and stores 
of every kind, in the house or warehouses; chariot and chaise, and a choice 
of horses for the same, aud 1000/ sterling, in ready money. 


To Mrs Elizabeth Sparhawk, his only child, the income of the other half 
of the real estate ; all the houses and farms in the upper parish of York, 
called Scotland, and all the landsin Berwick. Also, 1000! sterling, ready 
money. 

To Nathaniel Sparhawk, Jun., his grandson, lands and houses in the 
couuty of York, and 1000/ sterling, en coming of age. 

To Samuel Hirst Sparhawk, his grandson, house and land in Portsmouth, 
N. H.; a farm near the ferry of York ; a house and two acres at Kittery 
Point, and 1000/ sterling un coming of age. 

To Audrew !’epperrell Sparhawk, his grandson, the house built for his 
“ dear deceased son Andrew Pepperreil. in said Kittery, and the furniture, 
land, &c. ;”” also, land at Sturgeon Creek, and 1000/ sterling on coming of 
age. 

ero Mary Pepperrell Sparhawk, his granddaughter, a house and land in 
Kittery, and all his lands in Boston, and in Rutland , Worcester county, Mas- 
sachusetts. Also, his diamond ring, in his chest at Boston, and 1(00/ ster- 
ling, on coming of age. 

After legacies to the ~~ oor and church at Kittery, and for a school 
to be kept up there, and also legacies to some twenty relatives, to each of 
whom he also relinquished claims for debts they owed him, he designates 
his grandson, William Pepperrell Sparhawk, as residuary legatee for a vast 
estate, (comprising twenty miles in length, including the whole nen? hey 
Kittery to Saco) in the Lalswing terms: 1000/ sterling on coming of age, 
when he is to procure au act of Massachusetts to assume the name of Pep- 
perel!; all the service of plate, brought him by Sir Peter Warren ; his 
sword, gold watch and pictures ; all the real estate except what is before 
bequeathed, lying in the towns of Kittery, Biddeford, and Scarboreugh, in 
the county of York, and all his other real and personal estate whatsoever 
and wheresoever, during his natural life ; and if he should leavea son, then 
to him and his airs from generation to generation, in fee tail, solong as there 
shall be any of the name in his line. In case he failed of heirs, then to re- 
vert to the eldest son of his brother Andrew. 

On coming of age, the residuary legatee, in pursuance of the will of his 
grandfather, obtained from the Legislature of Massachusetts an act authori- 
zing his assumption of the name of Pepperrell, when the hcnor of Baronet- 
cy was duly conferred. 

He pers f not realize the propriety of the political movements of his day, 
or that eventual success could repay the cost of the struggle ; he therefore, 
as a member, dissented from a majority of the Council of Massachusetts, 
and retreated to England. For his loyalty he suffered, besides banishment, 
the forfeiture of a princely domain, which he held only in trast—it being 
entailed—and which the act of confiscation could not really reach. 

He was exemplary in | ewes life, contributed largely to the relief of his 
captive countrymen, and faithfully served his fellow-sufferers in the cause 
of loyalty, as well in a pecuniary as in other point of view. He was amongst 
the leaders in that great work, the establishment of the British and foreign 
Bible Society. 

The following letters from Sir William Pepperrell to his friend the late 
Isaac Winslow, Esq. of Boston, who had married Miss Sparhawk, of Salem, 
acousin of the baronet, fully evince his er for his political opponents, 
notwithstanding the bitterness which marked their writings and conduct.— 
And itis a remarkable feature in the letters of the loyalists throughout the 
revolution, that they exhibited an ardent love of country, and great liberali- 
ty towards those who differed from them, notwithstanding their sufferings 

rom proscription, confiscation, mobs, and finally banishment. 
Extracts of letters from Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., to Isaac Winslow, 
Esq., in New York. 
Lonvon, Novy. 21, 1780. 

My Dear Frignp—I had the pleasure of writing you by the October 
packet to inform you of my having obtained a grant for you from the Trea- 
sury of 100/ perannum. [can say with great truth the services which my 
situation in this country has enabled me to render my brother loyalists, 
have been in the worst of times a source of real comfort to me, and a very 
great alleviation of the weight of my own misfortunes. 1 trust I cannot, in 
any one instance, be charged with having neglected to render these very 
worthy but unfortunate brother exiles every service in my power. I claim 
no meritfrom a most faithful discharge of this duty; I only mean ts con- 
vince you that in this instance my duty and inclination have gone hand in 
hand 


Lonpon, May 7, 1783 

“The last vessel from your side brought me your kind letter of 15th 
March. Since that time you must have heard of the peace, and of the inde- 
pendence of America. I wish either country may ever be so happy as it 
was when the two were connected, but I think it is more than can he well 
expected. I heartily wish both well, and hope in a commercial way the 
may yet be connected. Our unfortanate brethren, the loyalists, | am muc 
concerned for, though I cannot entertain a doubt but if the recommendation 
of Congress to the different states should prove ineffectual, that Parliament 
will do something towerds compensation. Ministry promise very fair, and 
I really believe (if our property is kept baek from us by the states) they 
mean to do something handsome for us, though they talk of full compensa- 
tion as impossible. An estimate of your losses I am expecting in answer to 
one of my last letters to you upon that subject. I will do the best for you 
in my power, as [ hope you are convinced I have ever done.” 


ANNUAL ACCUMULATION OF CAPITAL, 


From the Economist. 


Last year there were 248 railway bills brought before Parliament, all of 
which had complied with the standing orders, so far as having, on or before 
the 30th of November, lodged their plans, &c. with the Board of Trade — 
Of these 109 were passed : of the remaining 137 applications, a large num- 
ber, in various stages of progress, stand uver till next session, to be resumed 
where they left off; a considerable number were lost in consequence of 
noncompliance with standing orders, some few were thrown out altogether, 
and some few amalgamated with others and withdrew their application. But 
by far the largest number of the 137 applications remaining over from the 
session of 1845 will be brought forward again in the session of 1846. Next 
to these come the schemes of 1844, which were too late for compliance with 
the standing orders to be brought forward in the last session ; and next come 
the innumerable propositions of the present year. To form anything like an 
accurate estimate of what those will amount to is impossible, until after the 
30th of November, when we will see what proportion will have deposited 
their plans, &c. at the Board of Trade, to put them ina position to go to 
Parliament. The deposits upon the new schemes soagueed are already es- 
timated to exceed 30,000,000/, and the proposed capital would therefore 
exceed 300,000,00@/. But with regard to a very large proportion of these 
it isa physical impossibility that the necessary surveys and shone can be made 
by the 30th of next month, and they will therefore be unable to go to Par- 
liament in 1846. ‘There is, however, every probability that, large as was 
the sum which Parliament empowered the 109 companies, who obtained 
acts in the last session, to raise for the purpose of making railways, acts in- 
volving a much larger sum will be passed in the next session. When we 
consider that elreuty so large a number of the bills of 1845 remain over to 
be taken up in various stages of progress, aud the great number of new ap- 
plications which will be made, the amount which will be required to carry 
out the acts of next session will be beyond all comparison larger than in 
any preceding year. 

With such enormous liabilities on the capital of the country to sink in new 
and permanent investments, it becomes an important and interesting ques- 
tion to solve at what rate accumulation of capital takes place in this coun- 
mi On this subject there have been many opinions and conjectures offer- 
ed, but there are no data on which it can be accurately and certainly deter- 
mined. The most accurate means by which any estimate can be made of 
the annual accumulations, as regards personal prope rty, is from the amount 
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on which legacy duty is paid from year to year. The total capital which be- 
came subject to legacy duty in 1914 was only 27,209,306/; and the follow- 
ing shows the gradual progress which was made in its amount : 


Capital subject to Lecacy Duty in each year. 


£ 
BEE 9 000 canned ccnceusecnen astern 27,299,806 
WIEN $00 008 cossns ccecce chenn cotta 29,411,662 
Cbs escngccashmncese codecs settee vivene 35,852,824 
1829 eles 0404005 5h000 beet ehebaseden bee be 39,667 ,277 
Ons + nese ose gage eter eonhabeneses stos ME 
ee OE ee ee ee oe eee 46,533,908 


In the Progress of the Nation (sectionvi, chap. 2.) Mr. Porter explains a 
mode the most accurate which we have seen, derived from the proportion of 
deaths to the whole population in each year, by which the whole amount of 
the F priya property in the country in any particular year is determined 
by the pruportion of it which annually becomes subject to the le duty, 
to which work we refer those of our readers who may wish closely to inves- 
tigate the principle. According to that calculation, Mr. Porter estimates. 
the personal property of the country to have been, in— 


£ 
1814..... tee ee wwe cece eee ene eee sees 1,200,000,00 0 
DUAR a tndencet shade anakanar canes ve 1,500 000,000 
OBIE. 000 coe sccccce ce cocces cases os s0 0), 000,000,000 


and a similar calculation will make it for 1844, 2,250,000,000/. 

This shows that the accumulations of the country in the last ten years 
from 1884 to 1844, amounted to £450,000,000, or at the rate of forty-five 
millions annually. But this isonly the accumulation which appears under 
the head of ‘personal property.’ Beyond this, a very large sam must be an- 
nually accumulated in the form of real property. In 1815, the last year of 
the old income tax, the income from real property, chargeable with the 
tax in England only, was £ 49,660,728, and in 1843 the same was £80,519,084 
being an increase of more than 52 per cent.—(See Economist, July 20, 1844.) 
If, then, we take the real property of England, rather less than one-half con- 
issting of land, at only twenty years’ purchase, that would show a total value 
in 1815 of £993,214,560, and in 1848 of £1,610,381,680; the accumula- 
tion between the two — being £617,167,120, or something more than 
twenty millions annually during the whole period. This enormous increased 
value has no doubt taken place chiefly by the application of capital to im- 
provement of lands, the opening of mines, to the extensive improvements 
which have taken place in towns, and to buildings of every class. In the 
two great divisions of personal and real property, as thus explained, the 
annual accumulations appear to be £65,000,000 ; but from this sum a con- 
siderable deduction must be made, from the fact that what appears as the 
income from real property includes also the interest of mortgages and other 
sums borrowed on real property for the purposes of effecting improvements 
or otherwise, and which monies will, in the event of death, appear as per- 
sonal property, and subject to the legacy duty, and, therefore, included in the 
calculation of accumulations under that head. Making a sufficient allow- 
ance fur this consideration, we would estimate the average annual accumn- 
lations of the country at sixty millions sterling at least; nor does this appear 
a very large sum, when we consider that it is little more than the annual 
taxes of the country, and not equal to £2 5s. to each person of the whole 
population. rer 

Bat, though this estimate may be quite true, and we are inclined to think 
it rather below than above the actual average yearly accumulations of pro- 
perty in this country, and especially so at a period when all branches of pro- 
ductive industry are in active operation, yet it must be borne in mind, that 
by far the largest proportion of those annual savings are required in the nu- 
merous branches of industry for their improvement and extension, and for 
the increased capital necessary to conduct the increasing business of the coun- 
try. For example, the annual rental ofreal property increased from 1815 to 
1843 by the sum fof £30,853,355. Now, this increase is not derived from 
the same number of houses, nor the same number of mines, and though 
from the same surface of land, yet not frem the same coudition of that sur- 
face. The increased value has arisen chiefly. if not wholly, from the ex- 
penditure of a portion of the annual savings of the country, whether those 
of the parties themselves or borrowed from others, in improving cities, build- 
ing houses, enlarging factories, draining, planting, and improving land, open- 
ing up new mines, &c., and thus far the increased annual income derived 
from real property so improved, has formed an increasing source of wealth, 
by the pr absorption of the savings of the country, and in which we 
have already seen that railways have participated during the last twelve 
years to the extent of five millions annually. But there is another very im- 
portant and equally urgent way in which the annual savings of the country 
are inv The greatest accumulation necessarily takes place among 
the manufacturing, mercantile, and trading community. But with a rapid- 
ly increasing pupulation, and the trade and general resources of a count 
deing sapidly developed, as a general rule people in business requireftheir 
own accumulations for the extension of their own business, as rapidly as 
they are made. It is the nature of business when done best to extend fast- 
est. And, therefore, where most money is made most is frequently requir- 
ed to be added annually to the existing capital. And certain it is that as 
long as a trader can employ his own accumulations in his own business, he 
will never find any other means of investment half so profitable. We do 
not speak of temporary speculations, which may make a fortune this year 
and bring ruinnext. We speak of what is, happily in this country, the pre- 
vailing habit, in usual times, of the majority, and to which the country owes 
its greatness. For example, the whole of the shipping belonging to the 
United Kingdom in 1820 was 2,248,593 tons, and at the commencement of 
last year it had increased to 3,588,387 tons, notwithstanding all the ships 
which during that twenty-four years had been worn cut or lost at sea.— 
Again, we hadcotton factories in 1820 capable of working up 151,000,000lbs of 
cotton wool, and now we have extended them so, that last year we worked 
up more than 700,000,000 lbs. In 1820 we had woollen factories capable 
of working up 7,691,000 lbs of foreign sheep’s wool, and now we have in- 
creased them till they consumed last year 69,493,000 lbs of foreigu wool in- 
dependent of the increase which has in the meantime taken place in the 
home growth ; the silk, linen, and other manufacturing pursuits have extend- 
ed in a similar way. But this has all been done by the annual investment 
of the savings of the country, either in absolute extensions of mills, or in im- 
provements in the productive power of machinery Again, the declared 
value of our exports in 1825 was £35,568,000, and the official value of our 
imports £31,484,000, but last year our expurts hed rsea to £53 534,000, 
and our imports to £76,441,555; and the additional foreign credits, which 
our merchants have been able to give on our goods exported, and advances 
on those imported, have been by applying the accumulations of capital to 
the incresse of their business,—and thus it is with every class of traders; 
aud, at this time, when trade is in so excited a state, when the mining, man- 
ufacturing, shipping, and commercial resources of the country are so increas- 
ing, there cannot be a doubt that a more rapid absorption of capital is now 
going on than at ve former period in all these regular and uniform chan- 
nels of private employment ; all, uo doubt, calculated materially to increase 
the income and means of accumulation of future years. So that, even ad- 
‘uitting the annual acoumulation of the country to be equal to sixty or sey- 
enty millions sterling, when it is considered that they are divided over a 

ulation of more than twenty-seven millions of people, that the great 
Bali of accnmnlators have purposes of their own to which they can more 
profitably, than in any other way, apply their savings, it is a most exaggerat- 
ed view to suppose that such accumulations are wholly, or even in a great 
part applicable to the construction of railways or an other public work. 

The most extraordinary drain ba the capital and annual accumulations 
of the country which ever took place, was in the beginning of the present 
century, during the continental war. We do not refer to this for the purpose 
of comparing that wasteful and unprofitable expenditure with the invest- 
ment in useful and profitable national undertakings, in their ultimate con- 
sequences, but merely to see what amount of abstraction was possible from 
the usual channels of employment, and what its effect was. By a parlia- 
mentary report we find that, from 1802 to 1816, the annual expenditure 
averaged 75,696,669/; and, farther, we find that in the five years between 
1820 and 1816, we expended 477,548,714/, or ayearly sum of 95,509,7 43/. 
Taking our present average annual expenditure at 45,500,000/, we fiad that 
in these five years, 1810 to 1616, it eséeeded that of five years now by the 
enormous sum of two hundred and Afty millions sterling, and that in a way 
which was absolutely sunk, and wasforever unproductive. This took place 








at a time when the resources of this country were infinitely less than they 
are now. But that abstraction of capital did not take place without exert- 
ing an enormous influence on the value of money. The suspension of cash 


| payments at the time, the anlimited issue of paper, the depreciation of the 


currency, and the existence of the ueury laws, render it somewhat difficult 
popularly to explain those effects. But one direct and obvious consequence 
will be easily understood—towards the close of the period capital became 
so scarce that, though the goverument continued to borrow at a comparative- 
ly low nominal rate of interest, yet the average price, from 1803 to 1816, at 


* District Attorney of New Hampshire, and brother of General David | which the s:ins were borrowed from which that extraordinary expenditure 


was supplied, was 60. 7s. Gd. for every 100/ of stock chargeable with inter- 
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; in truth, the government had really to pay an interest far above 
patted - 3, Rog oe i in an indirect way. And while the tempo- 
excitement, which arose out of an ss of the capital instead 

of the income of the ey. ee a flourishing appearance to the country, 
yet the reaction which i iately followed was severely felt for many 
ears afterwards. There can, however, be no doubt that, that expen- 
Sawe taken place in improvements which would afterwards have develop- 
ed the resources of the country, and ministered in all ways to its productive- 
ness, the temporary effects would soon have away, and permanent 


benefits would have ensued ; but it is difficult to concéive any improvements 
which would have paid the individuals concerned to have borrowed money, 


receiving 60/ 7s 6d for every 100/ of debt contracted. Nothing short of the 
most urgent state necessity could have justified such a system. 
— ee 


POWER OF RAILWAYS TO INCREASE WEALTH. 
From the Economist. 


Before proceeding to consider the immediate effect of the liabilities un- 
der which the country is now placed to complete works in progress, and 
for which acts have actually been obtained, which, it will be seen, amount 
in this country alone to 74,407,520/, andin others with which we are inti- 
mately connected to the sum of 89,862,170! more, we would shortly refer 
to“two circumstances which of late years have set at liberty an enormous 
amount of capital for the extension of commerce and other profitable under- 


The first is, the far more perfect banking system which has been intro- 
duced of late years, and its extension more generally throughout the coun- 
try. By this means an incalculable amount of capital, which was formerly 
dispersed among the community generally in moderate sums, has of late, 
by the practice, now almost universal, of keeping banking accounts, and 
making payments merely by transfers from one benker to another by the 
use of Po hanany been brought together, and a large sum rendered produc- 
tive which was formerly idle. . 

The other cause to which we refer, is the extraordinary effects of railways 
themselves, and other means now used to facilitate the transit of goods and 
save the time of travellers. There is no other means by which the resour- 
ces of a country can be so well developed, and its weal 
ed, as by facilities of communication by which interchange is rendered easy 
and cheap, and when communication is once established, by facilitating it as 
much as ible. This effect is rendered most apparent when we consider 
how much both internal and external communication, when rendered more 
certain and expeditious, as “4 the use of steamboats, railways, &c., tend to 
decrease the amount of capita required to carry on any given amount of trade. 
In the first place, the rapidity and certainty of conveyance reduces very 

tly the amount of stock of goods and produce which it is necessa- 
ry atall times to keep on hand when communication is slow and uncer- 
tain, in order to do a given amount of business; and in the next place, the 
amount of goods in transit is enormously greater with a slow than a quick 
conveyance. The amount of capital absorbed in merchandise of all kinds, 
which was merely in transit, thirty years ago, when our continental and 
coasting trade was all carried on by slow and uncertain sailing packets, and 
our internal trade by canals and stage waggons, compared with what the 
same now is, when conveyed by steamboats and railways, must be very 


great. 

For example, suppose Manchester and Leeds are supplied with colonial 
produce from London. When it took seven days to convey these goods by 
canal, there must always have been, on an average, seven days’ consumption 
on the road. If now the same thing is accomplished by railway in one day, 
it is quite clear that the capital representing six days’ consumption, which 
was formerly so locked up, is set at liberty for other uses; and when we 
look to the enormous extent to which this economy has taken place, not 
only in this country, but on the continent of Europe as well as in America, 
both by railways and steam boats, the total amount of capital thus | iberateu 
must have been very great indeed. 

But the same remarks are equally, or even more applicable, to the econo- 
my of time which they effect to mankind A man can accomplish now in a 
day what he c.uld not do thirty years ago in three or four days. The la- 
bour, therefore, of the whole population is thus rendered infinitely more 
productive; and is so far exactly ia effect what it would be if we increased 
enormously the productive population of the country without increasing its 
number of consumers. When a man hasa railway or anew machine, which 
enables him to perform double the work he did before, the effect upon the 
country is the same as if each man had a stranger who came and gave him 
his labour without any remuneration, or without consuming any part of the 
produce. Railways and steam boats are, therefore, great new machines by 
which both the capital and labour of the country has been economised, and 
each rendered wonderfully more productive ; and it is this great advantage 
experienced by the community individually, which leads to the extensive 

c and the high rates of profit which they have made, end which, in fact, 
is the best indication of their public utility. The best, nay, the enly true 
criterion of the utility of any given outlay of capital, is the extent to which 
the public find it their interest to use it, and consequently the profit which 
it creates. Thus, all undertakings which afford thelargest profits to indi- 
viduals (which are not yg gone are also the most advan us to the 
community. The profit is the result and evidence of the usefulness, We 
are, therefore, at once free to admit, that there has not been any purpose to 
which the spare capital of the country has ever been employed, or to which 
it can in future be employed, so well calculated to promote all the great 
interests of commerce, industry, social improvement, litical stability, and 
general happiness, as railroads, or which is so well calculated rapidly to re- 
produce in many ways the national capital absorbed in their construction. 
And, moreover, they are peculiarly so, when com with steam naviga- 
tion with other ccuntries, because, in our internal traffic we are happily re- 
leased from the short sighted jealousies which exist betwern diffe rent coun- 
tries, which mar and interrupt all the great benefits which would otherwise 
arise from the facilities of communication under a free and uninterrupted 
intercourse. 

—_——p—— 


M. THIERS IN ENGLAND. 


At a moment when London is almost deserted, and the Court reposing 
from the fatigues of travelling, the arrival of M. Thiers amongst us is an 
event of some interest. We must, therefore, note down some hasty im- 
pressions to which this circumstance has given rise in our minds. 

The ex-minister of the 3lst March has an extraordinary activity of 
mind, which is fostered by the great confidence he has in his own 
genius and political importance, an which manifests itself in his unceas- 
ing volubility. A certain party in — entertain the idea that M. 
Thiers, in partaking in the sentiments of the opposition party in France, 
is a strenuous advocate of war with England. But the better informed 
know perfectly well that M. Thiers is the warmest partisan of the English 
alliance, and that he is disposed to make many more sacrifices than 
M. Guizot in order to preserve it. The differences of opinion con- 
cerning this diplomatist, which exist in English society, have caused 
great discussion, but M. ‘Uhiers has himself set the question to rest. Ig- 
norant, as he must have been, of the terrible anathemas launched against 
him, both as a man and a writer, by the Quarterly Review, he comes to 
England, as he himself says, because he found that it was the shortest and 
simplest road from Lisbon to Paris. His intention was only to remain 
for afew days amongst us; but the agreeable surprise that awaited him, in 
the presence of his wife, her mother, and the beautiful and elegant 

Mademoiselle Dosne, who came here to meet him, changed his plans, as 
he naturally wished to give these ladies the opportunity of seeing every- 
thing that is worthy of admiration in a country they came to visit solely 
out of complaisance tohim. M. Thiers has, therefore, extended his visit 
till Wednesday next, when he will embark at Southampton for Havre. 
Until then, whether from political coquetry, or other motives, the names 
of those personages, either whig or conservative, who go to pay their res- 
pects to him, and to proffer their invitations, are to be kept a profound 
secret, and with the exception of the announcement of his visit to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, the official reports of the aristocratic movemennts 
are totally silent on the subject of M. Thiers, surnamed “ Le Petit-Grand 
homme.”’ It must not, however, be concluded that M. Thiers remains in 
a state of complete solitude ; on the contrary, he has received both visits 
and invitations, not one of which latter he has accepted. Amongst others 
was one from Manchester, for a large public dinner, at which, if he had 
accepted it, he might probably have claimed the impression made by the 
famous speech of M, Guizot. But M. Thiers refused, and he did it in 
such a way as to ensure himself new friends. < Why,’ said he, ‘ should 


I not be regarded as the sincere friend of the alliance with England ? 
Have I not supported it at all times, and in all places? Why is it that 
some think, or at least say, that | wish to disturb the « Entente cordi- 
ale” I am misjudged ; for no one Cesires more truly than I do, to see a 


strict unity between France and England, the two countries which are 
at the head of civilization. Between M. Guizot and me alone, does hos- 
tility exist. We are not friends, because we believe ourselves to be of 
equal power, and there is but one office open to of us.’ 

It is not publicly known that the French charge d'affaires has visited M. 
Thiers. We are assured, however, that this visit has taken place, and it has 


so much increas- |: 
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house on Tuesday, on which occasion all the employes attached to the em- 
were assem It would seem that all diplomatic difficulties and 
intricacies are reserved for the Count de Jarnuc. At the time when the af. 
fairs of Tahiti and Mr. Pritchard were causing so much trouble and anxie- 
, his advice and opinion were constantly reso’ to; and certainly the 
rench chambers, so rich in invention and so poor in judgment, did not 
spare him in his wordy patriotism ; and now, to put the climax to his em- 
barrassment, M. Thiers—the inveterate enemy of his Chef, M. Gnizot—is 
thrown upon his hands. Fortunately, the Count de Jarnac is gifted with a 
ete of diplomatic tact, and will, doubtless, be enabled to extricate 
himself with honour from this embarrassing position, in which he will be 
aided by M. Thiers himself, who is also too much of a diplomatist not to 
perceive the difficulty in which he stands, The dinner given at the French 
embassy merely bore (so say, at least, the friends of M. Thiers) the charac- 
ter of a family meeting. 
Madame Thiers, at her sister, who, as we have already announced, is 
soon to be married to the Count Walewsky, were much admired, and the 
sparkling wit of Madame Dosne enliven i , to which the place of 
rendezvous alone gave a political air. The amiable Countess de Jarnac 
who is doubtless by this time quite au fait in the duties of her position 
probably exp her regret that these ladies should have chosen, for vis- 
iting London, a season when it is quite deserted ; assigning this as a suffi- 
cient reason for the absence of the crowd <f admirers, who would doubt- 
less else have hastened to welcome these ladies and the hero of the “ guer- 
re manquee”’ of 1840: and then, again, the ready tact of M. Thiers, and the 
diplomacy of M. de Jarnac, will have softened the stubborn fact, that the 
ex-minister and his family have not been presented to the notice of the 
court and the aristocracy. They have, however, saved appearances by di- 
~~ at the French embassy, and may look forward to a return to London, 
under very different circumstances, when they would necessarily be re- 
ceived with all ectat and ceremony. 
a 
THE VIRTUOSO AGE IN MUSIC. 
From the Harbinger. 
The arrival of the last great wonder, the TJ'rismegistus among pianists, 
Leopold de aaeet heralded by his own biography in a thick gilt-edged 
mphlet, detailing his whole career of European triumphs, and making a 
k no wise inferior to the Arabian Nights for marvellous entertainment, 
gives us a good occasion to draw out from our stores what we have kept 
written about musical prodigies in general. We shall go into it at some 
length, as we mean to Saw tel sides of the matter, which may cost us a 
series of articles. 

The fact is, a new development of musical art has been for a long time, 
and is still, in its ascending hese. The new school, a long meteoric show- 
er of solo-players, “ virtuosos,” not yet past, so fills all with its dazzling 
light, as almost to extinguish for a time the quiet orbs to which we have 
been wont to look up. It has some things bad and some things good in it, 
this tendency : and came as naturally in the course of things, as did any oth- 
er form of art. 

As the genius of the old Cathedral, that Gothic sense of the Infinite, pro- 
duced the Fugue; as the genius of Protestantism produced the Chorus and 
the Oratorio, in the style of Handel; as the dramatic genius found utter- 
ance for the feelings of the individual heart in the Opera and its Mozart ; as 
the genius of nature, or the feeling of the correspondence of all outward 
sights and sounds with the ewan life of man, moulded a chaos into order 
in the orchestra;—so too, at length, the very mechanical skill requisite to 
express all this, the genius of execution, has come to have its day and de- 

claring itself independent, has created a music of its own, and now dictates 
what sort of composition it will show itself off in;—for it is not always 
that the music of the heart or of the head afford sphere enough for its mira- 
cle-working propensity. Hence the music of the fingers. Hence the day 
of solo-players, and the hundred-handed Briareuses of the piano, of voices 
which vie with instruments in their swift liquid passages, and of instru- 

ments which almost sing. 

The fingers have entered into conspiracy with the peculiarities or genius 
of the instruments played upon, and sword to serve no longer in the mere 
Lringing out of melodies and harmonies written for the heart; they will 
have an order of music which shall represent them in their sovereign ca- 

pacity. And if in the course of their surprising feats, there is sometimes a 

glow of soul, or an aurora-borealis play of the imagination, this is acciden- 
tal, clear gain which did not enter into the original calculation A man can 
hardly apply himself to think out a system of severe logic, without now 
and then striking a vein of warmest poetry; or resolve to be very practi- 
cal, without theorizing before he knows it. So the virtuoso, working away 
with all his might ont conquering the mechanical difficulties which hem 
him iu, till he has become master of all the latent capabilities of his instru- 
ment, will find his heart and soul kindling with the excitement of such Jux- 
uriant freedom, (that is, if he have any heart, ) and will, in spite of hirnself, 
inspire and move, as well as astonish ; seeking applause, he will find the 
heart of his audience. Or, shall we say, seeking the heurt of his instru- 
ment, he finds his own heart. There is nothing like the excitement of ex- 
ertion of any kind, and especially triumphant exertion in overcoming diffi- 
culties, to fire one’s whole soul and rouse into action his best genius. And 
so the mechanical finger school in music has produced soul-stirring fantasi- 
as and true pictures of marvellous idea! beauty. Springing from an ignoble 
source, the stream is swollenin its winding way with many a mountain 
brook from purest heights. The fashion of becoming great players has 
opened a market for great genius too. Paganini, Thalberg, Chopin, Listz, 
are no mere mountebanks; they have not stifled the divine fire in working 
at the finger-trade ; but have occupied with light and beauty, as fast as they 
have conquered, the stubborn world of matter. } 

This new school thereforeis to be respected. The genius of the age 
consented to work init. Still it cannot be denied that, as a school, this is 
its characteristic: It is music to satisfy the demands of extraordinary skill; 
and not skill to satisfy the demands of music. In its origin, therefore, it is 
monstrous and illegitimate: though it may manifest some fine traits of hu- 
manity as it grows up. When we go to the concert of one of these modern 
virtuosos, is not this the pleasure which we promise ourselves: first, to hear 
the greatest player we ever heard ; and secondly, to hear the peculiar na- 
ture of his instrument brought out? While to the music itself, as a language 
of the soul, only a subordinate iuterest is attached? Signor such an one 
has come from Europe, to show us what the violin is, or the violoncello, or 
the piano; and what strides the art has made, what difficult feats he can 
perform. He has not learned all this that he may show you what good 
music is, no; but he has com his own music, so as to show what 
heights, what depths, what velocity, what varieties of tone, what seeming 
impossibilities his instrument and he are capable of. 


—_—— — ey 
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The Britannia arrived at Boston, on Thursday night, bringing London 
papers to the 3rd inst. 

The bad state of the crops is producing some alarm in England, and a cry 
for opening the ports to foreign grain is heard from many quarters. Several 

cabinet councils have been held, but nothing has yet been determined on. 

The Railway speculations have met with a check, and it is hoped that the 
mania will spread no further. 

Mr. O'Connell is agitating in Ireland as usual, and now calls for the ad- 
missivn of foreign grain, and a grant of a million and a half from Parliament, 
to buy food for the destitute Irish poor. The funds have fallen to 96 3+4 
to 97. 

The share market is inactive, and the funds are flat, caused by the rumours 
relative to the opening of the ports. The discount market abows symptoms 
of “ tightness,” and in taking bills the discount houses show more than their 
usual caution. Nothing of much importance has occurred in the Foreign 

market. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts shows, in its comparative prostration 
the effect of the various causes at which we have hinted in our publication 
to-day. Nearly all descriptions of produce have received a check, but there 
is nothing so gloomy ahead, that a speedy and healthy reaction may not take 
place. 

The repealers are boasting of a new adherent to repeal, in the person of 
the eldest son of the Earl Viscount Gort, the Hon. Henry Pendergast Vere- 
ker. 

The “Times Commissioner” continues his reports from the west of Ire- 
land. He paints, in forcible colours, the wretchedness of the people, their 
want of industry, and their unwillinguess to expend the least money on the 
improvement of the land, however much it may repay the outlay. Mr. 
O'Connell still makes him the object of bitter attacks. 

The return published by the Bank of England for the week eading the 
25 of October, gives the amount of notes actually in circulation, a #22,026,- 
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+151, being a decrease, as compared with the previous week, of 227,3301 — 











The public deposits show a decrease of 164,757/, and the 
decrease of 905,470/. Against these the Bank h as dimini 
held by 1,118,414/, and the notes in reserve by 135,9351. 
The amount of bullion bas again suffered a decline of 139,022/, the pre- 
sent aggregate amount in both branches, being 14,001,263 /. 
; FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The opening of the ports is a question so important in itself, not only as 
it affects the corn trade, but what is of far greater consequecce, as it affects 
the geueral interest of the country, that it absorbs every other topic at the 
present moment. A wooo rere stated a day or two back, that a treasu- 
order had been transmit to, and received at, the Dublin Custom 

ouse, admitting grain free of duty. This statement turns out to be incor- 
rect; but it was generally believed—a proof of the public mind being 
porenes for such a step on the part of the Government. An evening paper 
as published a statement to the effect that Wheat and other descriptions of 
Corn, are tobe admitted immediately, at a low figure: Wheat at sixpence 
_ bushel, and the other kinds atill lower; but this statement, althou — 
orth imposingly. is also considered premature. A Cabinet Council was 
held on Friday, at the house of Sir Robert Peel, as the Premier could not 
loave his home, owing to an attack of gout inthe foot. At this meeting 
the question of the opeuing of the ports was no doabt discussed in all its 
bearings, and expectation was on the gui vive to know the result. Another 
Cabinet Council was held at Sir Robert Peel’s house the following day, and 
the result of this, as of the preceding meeting, still remains a mystery.— 
People have been anxiously looking te the London Gazette, expecting to 
see an official intimation of the Government policy, but they have looked 
in vain. 

The Cabinet is said to be divided on the point at issue, but no one pre- 

sumes to think that the ports will be opened. It is the only thing about 
which people talk—‘ Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speak- 
ath.’ The decision of the government must speedily be known, because 
ifcorn is to come in duty free, every day adds to the difficulty, as the time 
of the year is rapidly approaching when not only the Baltic, but the St. 
Lawrence will be closed by the ice. As regards the former, however, 
owing to the scarcity which prevails amongst our continental neighbours, 
and the high price which grain commands there, much cannot be ex. 
pected. The great hope is in the United States and Canada. The proof 
ofthe scarcity exists in the fact, that most of the continental powers 
have already opened their ports for the self same object, and it is justly 
said, ‘Why should England be less considerate for its citizens, than are 
the continental rulers for theirs ?” 
The real fact in all probability is, that Peel is unwilling to act until he 
is armed with the strongest possible reasons for doing so ; and in order to 
put cavil out of the question, he is said to be waiting for the report of the 
scientific commissioners whom he has sent to Ireland to investigate the 
potato disease.—Some say that Parliament will be immediately summoned 
to consider what ought tobedone in the present emergency. A privy 
Council must becalled ere the ports can be opened, and as no announcement 
ofsuch a meeting has yet been made, some days, it is probable, may elapse 
before the pers of the Cabinet will be made public. The state of 
things in these kingdoms at the present time, with the certainty of 
‘ bread stuffs’ coming in free, or at the lowest nominal duty, must have 
a considerable effect on the price of these commodities in the United 
States and Canadian markets As a proof of the diversity of opinion 
which prevails in the Cabinet on the subject of rescinding the Corn Laws, 
even for a temporary purpose, we may mention that another meeting was 
held, at the house of Sir Robert Peel, yesterday afternoon. 


The announcement of the resignation of the brave old veteran Soult ap- 
pears to be based ontruth. At his advanced age, repose and retirement 
would well befit him, so that the old soldier, like the Roman in the capitol, 
should be enabled to adjust his mantle before the closing scene of his event- 
ful career. Itis now saia that although he will resign the post of Minister 
of War he will still nominally retain the Presidency of the Council. The 
French telegraph has been busily engaged in transmitting to Paris the state 
of the war in Algeria. The French forces had left Oran with 5,000 men in 
questof Abd-el Kader ; whether they will take, or overtake him, is anoth- 
er question. He is said to treat his French prisoners well and handsomely 
—and, in doing so, he sets an example, which it would have been to the cre- 
dit of the French arms, had they imitated towards his couutrymen. 

The news which came to hand by the last Overland Mail possesses lit- 
tle interest, either in a political or a commercial sense. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, it will be perceived, was on his way to the Upper Provincce, 
with an army under his command every way calculated te inflict sum- 
mary punishment on the treacherous and refractory Sikhs. He will, 
doubtless, strike a blow, the influence of which will be felt throughout 
all the arteries of our great Indian Empire. The cholera, which the pre- 
yious accounts represented as violent and fatal, was on the decrease. 
Lonpon Money Market, Nov. 5.—The step which the Bank of Eng- 
land took, as notic ed in our last paper, of raising the interest of money, 
produced speedily a transition ofa very extraordinary nature upon the 
share market, and on the funds generally ; for more than a week the mar- 
ket continued to fall daily. 

The Steamship Massachusetts, Captain White, which left Liverpool on 
the 22d of October, put into Holmes’ Hole onjWednesday, in consequence 
of the sickness of the Captain. 

The Massachusetts encountered westerly winds and severe weather ; and 
on Tuesday afternoon she ran on Squash Meadow Shoal, but was got off 
without damage. She had 48 cabin passengers, and 50 in the steerage.— 
She sailed from Holmes’ Hole again on Thursday morning, for New York 
under command of R. B. Forbes, Esq., the owner. The passengers landed 
and proceeded to New Bedford. 

The Holmes’ Hole correspondent of the Merchants’ Exchange, Boston, 
states that “‘ the Massachusetts, in coming over the Shoals, on Tuesday, struck 
on Nantucket Point Rip, and threw over about 50 bags of salt, when she 
came off, At5 P. M.sheran ashore two miles to the Eastward of Holmes’ 
Hole, on Squash Meadow Shoal, and after discharging into lighters, was got 
off without damage.”’ 

The money market in London had experienceda check, and was tending 
downwards, on account of the alleged misunderstanding between Sir Rob- 
ert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. At least, that was the nominal cause. 
Consols were quoted on the 21st as low as 96 5-8 to 96 7-8—not having been 
for several years before marked under 97. 


In the Liverpool cotton market for the week ending October 21, there 
had been a slight increase in the demand, but without alteration in the pri- 
ces Sales for the week, 20,000 bales. Imports, 153, 987 bags. 

In the grain market there had been a general rise in the prices of most ar- 
ticles of trade, and in wheat and flour a good amount of business had been 
done on speculation. The arrivals at Liverpool for the week ending Oct. 
20, amounted to 14,000 bbls. of Canadian flour, and 6000 quarters of wheat 
from the United States. 


Accounts of the state of trade in the manufacturing districts in England, 
show a considerable falling off from the average amount of business. The 
unexpected decline is attributed to the unfavourable conclusion of the har- 
vest. 


The mania for railway speculation in England, continued undiminished. 

The continental news is uninteresting. Nothing new in the Paris papers 
from Algeria. 

There is a report that the Prince de Joinville is again to proceed to the 
coast of Morocco, with a squadron of ships of war, to protect the subjects 
of France, and to overawe the Government of Morocco. 


The Liverpool Standard states that a meeting of the directors of the lead- 
ing railway companies is about to be held, for the purpose of considering 
the best means of checking unhealthy speculation ia shares of ; questionable 
companies, and upholding the character of those which are legitimate. 

Mr. O’Connell attended a great gathering of the repealers at Mayo, ov 
Sunday, Oct. 19th. It is stated that 80,000 persons were present, in spite of 
a great deluge of rain. 


The average number of British shipwrecks in a year is 600, the value of 
property destroyed 2,500,000/ sterling, and the number of lives Jost 1,560. 

The accounts of the ravages of the potatoe disease in Ireland are no more 
favourable. Atleast a fifth of the crop, it is apprehended, will be lost. In 
Scotland the disease has been more extensive than was at first apprehended. 
The disease was spreading more and more in Denmark, and likewise 10 
Sweden. One good effect has resulted from this evil. The Dublin distillers, 
in consequence of the failure of the potato crop, have advanced considera- 
bly in the price of whiskey. 

The greatest activity exists in the south of France, in preparing for the 
embarkation of the army of 20000 men, which is to proceed to Oran, 11 
the western part of Algeria, to hunt down the brave Abd-el-Kader. The 
troops are to be conveyed to Africa in the steam frigates Labrador, Ore- 
tnogue, Albatros, Montezuma, Panama, Asmodie, and Gower. 


Accounts from New Zealand to the 17th of May, tend to show the unsettled 
and dangerous state of things in that colony. They furnish some details of fur- 
ther operations, directed principally against a strong hold in the possessio¥ 
of a rebel chief, Jonu Heki, which, however, do not seem to have beet 
successful, although serious loss of life is suid to have been the result to He- 
ki’s followers, amounting by one account to 200 men killed. On the En- 
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lish side the loss is stated at [1 killed and87 wounded. The account sta 
at the boats of two of the English ships had landed and burnt five villa- 
ges belonging to Heki. The position of the natives was a very strong one. 
and very obstinately maintained. After the action, the whole of the parties 
engaged, with the wounded, were embarked and returned to Auckland. 


The forces engaged against Heki, the New Zealand chief, were detach- 
ments of the 58 and 96 Regiments, with the seamen from the Stains Castle, 
Velocity and Aurora. It seems to have been a drawn battle. _ ‘ 

Tue Corn Laws.—Lord Ashley has published a letter to his constitu- 
ents in Dorsetshire, one paragraph of which runs in this wise: 

‘[ will seek this occasion to touch the subject of the corn laws, and 


the certain result of the present movement against them. _It appears to 


me that their destiny is fixed; and that the leading men of the great par- 
ties in the legislature are by no means disinclined to their eventual a ol- 
ition. The debates of last session have left no doubts on this head—both 
the candidates for power and the occupants of it, approximated so much 
more closely than at any former period, that most of the hearers were in- 
duced to believe that their difference was less a matter of principle than 
a question of time.’ — 
OREGON. 


The official journal at Washington, the Union, contains another article of 
some importance, as it indicates that the President will in his next message 
to Congress, recommend the adoption of the Bill rejected last year by the 
Senate. The following is a portion of the article we refer to: 


« What has taken place under the present administration, we shall proba- 
bly learn in the course of a few weeks. When the curtain is drawn up, we 
shall see whether Great Britain has manifested a ong disposition to lis- 
ten to our demands, and to participate with us in any fair division of the 
territory to which we have a clear and unquestionable title. 

“Jt seems to us, that this view of our past unsuccessful efforts at com- 
promise is Cull of instruction for the fature. Tf we wish to settle the Ore- 
gon question peaceably, let us settle it reasonably; and, to that end, let us 
show that we are in earnest about it, and united upon it. Protocols alone, 
though tney should cover ream upon ream of paper, will not do this; we 
must do dy law for our citizens in Oregon, at least as much as Great Britain 
has done {for her subjects there. We must, as we have said before, “ recog- 
nise them, protect them, establish communication with them, and extend to 
them a participation of our OWN FREE REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT.” We must 
organize a government over the American citizens west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and thus protect them, and thus bind them tous. In addition to this- 
it is the dictates alike of a wise and of a peaceful spirit, fo give emigration 
to Oregon proper encouragement. An Indian agency there—a mail com- 
munication—a line ot block-houses protecting and securing the Oregon 
route—additional dragoons, if necessary, to protect them from the Indians; 
—all these measures, and other measures of protection such as these, are in- 
Cispensable, and should not be longer delayed. They have been delayed too 
long already. 


* oF - 7 * 


‘In view of the ground taken by the Baltimore convention, and by the 
Presicent—in view of what we believe to be the almost universal sentiment 
of the democratic party and of large masses of the whig ape Py view, 
above all, ot the rights and the duties and the true interests of the United 
States, we predict (though litile given to political prediction) that, before the 
coming session of Congress expires, the democracy of Congress, and all the 
considerate patriots of the country, (be they of what politica! party they 
may) will be found standing shoulder to shoulder with the administration to 
demand that this joint occupation, saddled as it is with the British legisla- 
tion, shall take a new form, and plant itself upon a new basis, and so work 
to new results, or else it shall wholly cease 

“That allthis may be done—that, indeed, the whole question will be sat- 
Hee pd settled, without disturbing the peace of the world, we trust and be- 
ieve,” 


The confident manner in which it is predicted in the last paragraph, 
that peace will be preserved, will not escape the reader’s attention. The 
declaration is a most satisfactory one, and we hope it will be realised. 
Perhaps some new proposition has been submitted by the British govern- 
ment for drawing a line to the northward of the Columbia river. We 
cannot, however, suppose that Sir Robert Peel’s government will yield 
the territory up to the parallel of 49, as that would deprive Great Britain 
of Puget’s Sound, the loss of which would render all the country north of 
that line worthless. The best hunting grounds would be rendered inac- 
cessible, and the Hudson’s Bay Company put hors de combat. The occu- 
pation of Vancouver’s Island, even if put wholly into the possession of 
England, would be no equivalent for the harbours in Puget’s Sound. The 
land to the north of latitude 49 is barren and unfruitful; its rivers are 
beset with impassable rapids, and the climate in winter Siberian. We 
cannot admit then that her Majesty’s government can er will consent to 
such an unfair and injurious division of the country. 

If the United States insist on taking the Columbia to its mouth, they 
should, in all fairness, leave Puget’s Soundto England. The claim tothe 
entire territory is as good on the part of Great Britain as that of the United 
States. Both parties, indeed, deem their right to the whole, valid; but 
as they have agreed to negotiate, have mutually offered to make conces- 
sion, and have consented to a joint occupancy for nearly twenty years, 
the rights of each would seem to be coequal, and being coequal the divi- 
sion should be in a similar spirit. 

It is not so much an equal division in actual acres that is desirable, but 
a division in advantages. If the United States take the waters of the Co- 
lumbia, those of Puget’s Sound as we have said, should fall to England. 
Now it has occurred to us that a division in the following manner could 
not be refused by the United States, if England rather than plunge into a 
war were willing to make the sacrifice—as sacrifice it weuld certainly be. 

Let the line be continued on the parallel of 49 degrees, until it reaches 
the head waters of Mc Gilliray riwer, one of the branches of the northern 
Columbia; let the boundary then descend the McGillivray and northern 
branch of the Columbia, until it comes in a line with the bottom of Puget's 
Sound, and when it is precisely on that parallel, let it be carried due west 
to the Pacific Ocean. This would give the mouth of the Columbia and 
both banks of that river below where the line diverged to westward, to 
the United States, and secure to England Puget’s Island. 

In such a division England would certainly be the loser, for she would 
have to contend with the disadvantage of a long and difficult portage be- 
tween the sea and the navigable portion of the upper Columbia, by which 
she could alone reach the hunting grounds of the Hudson Bay Company. 
Weare fully aware of the disadvantage of such an arrangement, but if Eng- 
land be disposed to make a further sacrifice for the sake of peace, perhaps 
this is the least objectionable. We understand that very practicable passes 
exist in the mountains which lie between the Upper Columbia, and the 
Sound of Puget, through which the portage would pass. 

We shall pursue this subject at a future day. 


THE EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It is gratifying to learn, from official sources, that the British export trade 
is steadily increasing, notwithstanding the hostile tariffs of other countries, 
and the great competition now offered to the manufactures of England by 
rival nations. The statistical returns from which we derive this information, 
are founded on the statements of the Board of Trade, and we are indebted 
to the London Economist for the tables we shall refer to. 

It is necessary to premise that the value of articles exported from Great 
Britain is estimated at the declared value of the goods made by the export- 
er, and also by the oficial value. The declared value represents the actual 
value at the time of shipment, while the oficial value is that which was 
affixed to them in 1694. The first shows the real value of the articles ex- 
ported, while the second indicates the quantity, by comparison with the of- 
ficial value, of any previous year. Manufactured goods have fallen very 
much in value, consequently, the increase in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
does not give a fair idea of the quantity sent abroad. This distinction, 
when speaking of British exports, should always be borne in mind. 

We will now preceed to the tables, beginning with the trade to the colo- 
nies. 

Exports at the declared value in the years 1836 and 1844:— 








1836 1844 
To Gibraltar.......c.cccccsccesh 756.411....£1,049,567 


Malta.....ssecececeeeeeres 143,015.... 200,009 
Tonian Islands.........++++ 109,123.... 123,928 
Cape of Good Hope.....-..  482,315,... 424,151 
St. Helena... ciccccvctesecs 1l,v4l.... 21,006 
Mauritius... ....ssseceeeees 260,855...- 285,650 
East FEN R a bis 0.0 4.00,0.640000 0 4,285.829.... 7,695,666 
New South Wales........++ 835,637.... 744,482 


New Zealand....****...e+ ease 47,512 
North American Colonies.... 2,732,291.... 3,070,861 
West Indies.......0s.ee00-++ 3,786.453.... 2,451,477 





Isles of Guernsey, Jerse 
Alderney, pent. ea 318,609.... 389,760 
Total B. Provinces. £13,721,579 £16,504,069 


From the above table it appears, that the West Indies are diminishing in 
their consumption of British goods, the exports having fallen off about one 
million and a quarter sterling in the nine years. And this does not appear 
to be accidental but permanent—the decline having been gradual, or nearly 
so, from year to year. There is no way of accounting for this but by assum- 
ing that the emancipation of the blacks is not favourable to British trade. 
The result, indeed, does not surprise us, for knowing the indolent character 
of the negro we could not suppose that the same amount of productive 
labour would be obtained from him under a state of voluntary action, as 
under a compulsory one. 

The increase to the North American Colonies is not commensurate w ith 
our expectation ; perhaps this is ascribable to the intercolonial trade act, which 
permits the colonies to import from the United States manufactured goods 
of cotton, leather, wood, iron, &c., at seven per cent duty; consequently 
the more cheap and bulky articles required for consumption are drawn 
from across the border rather than across the Atlantic. The fluctuations 
of the different years to these colonies were as follows :—In 1836 the ex- 
ports were £2,732,291 ; in 1837 £2,141,035 ; in 1838 £1,992,457; in 1839 
£3,047 671; in 1840 £2,847,913; in 1841 £2,947,061 ; in 1842 £2,333,525 ; 
in 1843 £1,751,211 ; in 1844 £3,070,861. The highest, with the exception 
of last year, being in 1839, when there was a large military force in the 
country drawn thither in consequence of the rebellion, with au increased ex- 
penditure and consumption. The increase of exports to Gibraltar, is ascrib- 
ed to an augmented trade with Spain through that place, and not to an ad- 
ditional consumption at the Rock where the garrison is stationary. There 
is besades but a small naval foree in the Mediterranean. The East Indies 
presents the most favourable results, for to the Company’s territories the in- 
crease has been steady from year to year, or nearly so—the whole showing 
an increase nearly double in amount in the course of nine years. Should the 
tranquillity of India be preserved and the projected internal improvements 
of railroads, canals, &c., be carried into effect, the increase will continue ; 
some indeed look forward to the East Indies as the great future mart of Bri- 
tish industry. What in fact is an export of seven millions to a country con- 
taining one hundred millions of people 1 The smallness of the amount shows 
the poverty of the people, but if by the introduction of British skill and 
capital, the taste, and ability of the people to buy be reasonably augmented, 
it is difficult to set bounds to such a trade. Even now it would seem to have 
doubled itself in ten years, consequently in the next ten years it will far ex~ 
ceed the exports to all the other colonies put together ; and in thirty years 
it will rise above the present exports to all parts of the world, which now 
exceed fifty-eight millions. India, then, is really a gem in the’ diadem 
worth preserving. We now come to the exports to foreign countries. 


1836. 1844. 

Russia ; , , . £1,742,433 £2,128,926 
Sweden ; 113,308 108,475 
Norway . : : 79,469 152,824 
Denmark . ; . } - 91,302 286,679 
Prussia : ‘ 160,722 505,384 
Germany . 4,463,729 6,151,528 
Holland 2,509,622 3,131,970 
Belgium ‘ ' , ; 839,276 1,471,251 
France > . ‘ ‘ 1,591,381 2,656,259 
Portugal, Proper . , . 1,085,934 1,153,847 

« « Azores . : ‘ Pp 53,574 56,839 

“« «Madeira ‘ P , 52,168 31,736 
Spain and the Balearic Islands. 437 ,076 509,207 

“« Canaries ‘ 40,370 46,323 


e : , 
and the Italian Islands 


Ital , . 2,921,466 2,569,240 
Turkey and Continental Greece. 1,775,034 2.291,404 
Morea and Greek Islands , ; 12,003 28,201 
Syria and Palestine ‘ . 33,650 577 ,828 
Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean 216,930 402,101 
Tripoli, Barbary and Morocco ; . 29,322 17,740 
Western Coast of Africa ‘ 467,186 458,414 
Eastern Coast of Africa . : ; 127 
African ports on the Red Sea . ‘ 152 
Ascension Islands f , ‘ 2,204 
Cape Verd Islands : ‘ . 413 1,977 
Isle of Bourbon : ; ; 
M ee i ‘ P 1,988 
Arabia . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ , 16,358 11,009 
China . , ‘ : . 1,326,383 2,305,617 
Sumatra, Java and other Islands of the In- 

jan Seas A ‘ é 234,852 376,918 
Philippine Islands P ‘ ‘ 51,778 92,517 
Hayti 7 ‘ . ; 251,663 174,457 
Cuba and other Foreign W. I. 987,122 999,474 
United States of America 12,425,605 7,938,079 
Mexico ; : ‘ 254,822 494,095 
Texas. . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,906 
Guatimala . ; ‘ ‘ 764 
Columbia ‘ 185,172 264,688 
Brazil : . 3,030,532 2,413;538 
States of the Rio de la Plate 697 ,334 784,564 
Chili . F A . 861,903 807 ,633 
Peru . . , . 606,332 658,380 
Falkland Islands : : ‘ a 93 
South Whale Fishery ‘ ‘ 
ey Settlements of the North West 

oast of America i 12,611 





£39,646,993 £42,080,223 


The remarkable feature in the above table, is the increase of exports to 
Russia and Germany, notwithstanding the hostile tariffs of those countries 
Even in the United States, in defiance of the tariff of 1842, there has been 
avery considerabie augmentation. The fluctuations of the different years 
in the trade to this country, are considerable, for in 1836 the export trade 
amounted to £12,425,605; in 1837 it fell to £4,695,225; in the following 
year 1338 it was £7,585,760 ; in 1839 it rose to £8,339, 204; in 1840 it fell 
to £5,283,020; in 1841 it again rose to £7,093,642 ; in 1842, the first year 
of the increased tariff, it dropped to its lowest point £3,528,807 ; in 1843 
it again got up to £5,013,514; and in 1844 it extended to £7,936,079, or 


nearly eight millions, the tariff still existing ! 
The year 1836, when the exports to the United States reached to nearly 


twelve millions and a half, was the great year of commercial excitement, 
when speculation and paper issues were at the tull flood, and British capital 
was pouring into the country. It was, moreover, the year subsequent to 
the great fire, which consumed so much foreign merchandize, and rendered 
an additional import necessary. Thetrade of that remarkable year cannot 
form ony guide to the merchant or political economist, and should be 
kept out of all calculations made in order to acquire permanent results — 
Omitting that year, then, and tracing the fluctuations from the subsequent 
one, the result is favourable to British trade, especially since the imposi- 
tions of the tariff of 1842. 

But we have so far been speaking of exports at their declared value, 
which has reference to their cost in the British market, not their quantity ; 
but when we contemplate them in their official yalue, where their cost is put 











at one fixed and uniform rate, their increase is surprising, as will be seen 
by the following comparison. 

The exports at their declared value in 1836 were £53,368,572. 

The exports at their oficia’ value, in the same year, amounted to 
£85 ,229,837. 

The exports at their declared value in 1844 amounted to £58,584,292. 

The exports at their oficial value, in the same year, amounted to 
£ 131,564,503. 

From this comparison it is shown, that the annual British exports to all 

parts of the world, between the years 1836 and 1844, in point of quantity, 
increased greatly. England, then, still keeps possession of the foreign mar- 
kets, and averts the effects of foreign tariffs by manufacturing cheaper 
and selling lower. Such is the indomitable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. 
We have not adverted to China and the vast field opening there to Bri- 
tish industry. Doubtless, under the new order of things, a mine of wealth 
is in store there, and who should work it with more right than she who 
opened it, cleared away the impediments that lay in the path of enterprise 
and rendered it accessible to the civilized world? 


Value and utility of Railroads.—Our readers will find an excellent ar- 
ticle on this subject in the Albion of to-day. 


Ole Bull.—This highly popular artist will appear once more before the 
public, when he leaves us for Europe. As an artist and a gentleman, we 
shall always hold him in grateful remembrance. The following is his 
card : 
OLE BULL, IN GRATEFUL COMPLIANCE WITH THE PUB- 
lished request of numerous Ladies and Gentlemen of this city, will give a 
CONCERT 
AT THE 
TABERNACLE, 
On Wednesday, the 28th instant. 
It will be his Last Public Appearance before he leaves the country, with 
a heart warm with gratitude for the hospitality and friendship shown him 
ever since his first arrival. 


Mivitary Batt.—We understand that the Scottish Guard will give their 
Annual Ball, at Niblo’s on Tuesday, the 2nd of December. A Ball was 
given last year by the same spirited corps, the recollection of which induces 
us to believe that the present fete will be no way inferior, and that, like the 
last, it will be worthy the donors thereof. 


THE POLES, 
The following letter has been sent to us:— 


The beings ong on behalf of the Poles wishing to commemorate the an- 
aniversary of their late revolution of 1830, take the liberty of informing you 
that this solemnity will take place at Stuyvesant Institute, Nov. 20, at 7 
o'clock P. M., where they hope to have the honour of your attendence. 
Committee by Invitation,—Hon. Luther Bradish, President. Hon. Wm. 
T. McCoun, Hon. T. J. Oakley, David Graham, Esq., John Jay, Esq., F. E. 
Foresti, Esq., ‘Theodore Sedgwick, Esq., Harro Harring, Esq., F.S. Stall- 
knecht, Esq., Vice Presidents. Dr. F. P. Wierzbicki, T. Kowalski, W. 
Lange, H. Kalussowski, W. Lutnicki, Committee of arrangements. 

New York, Nov. 20th, 1845. 


*," The Benefit of Mr. Roberts will take place at the Park Theatre ina 
few days, on which occasion a ndw farce called the West-Point Cadet 
will be brought out, in which Mi}s Mary Taylor, and Mr. R. play the 
principal parts. The numerous ‘“ Atar” engagements this season have 
prevented the production of tes suited to Mr. Roberts’ line, and he 





has consequently played but little, yet his popularity both as an actor, and 
a gentleman, will, we feel confident,osure him a good house. 


Mll’e Augusta having closed a very successful engagement at the Park 
has departed for Philadelphia, and will appear at the Walnut Street Theatre 
As a dancer, she is at the head of her profession; and as a lady in private 
life, she enjoys the highest respect and consideration. We sincerely hope, 
and, indeed, doubt not, that her southern trip will be very successfal. 


*," The services at the “ Anglo-American Free Church of St George the 
Martyr,” No. 406 Broadwy, (Rev. Moses Marcus Rector) are held every 
Lord’s day at 10¢ A.M. and 3 P.M. 

The seats are all free, and British emigrants and English residents, for 
whose special use and benefit this church is established, are now particu- 
larly invited to attend. 

i" On Monday evening next, the Rev. Jonatuan Wainwrioat, D D., 
assistant Minister of Trinity Church, will preach the Quarterly Sermon, 
when a collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Church. Divine 
Service to commence at 7+ o'clock. 


NEW WORKS. 


By Harper and Brothers.— The Philosophy of Mystery.” By Walter 
Cooper Dendy.—This is a book for the lovers of marvels and of mysteries. 
It contains an immense collection of anecdotes of spectral apparitions, of il- 
lusions of vision orjof hearing, of striking phenomena exhibited in dreams, in 
insanity, in trance, or in magnetism, and furnishes many very valuable hints 
to aid in the solution of these mysteries, by which so many have been 
wildered or affrighted. It is written in a style of great ease and elegance, and 
cannot fail to find a very wide circle of welcoming readers. 

It follows Whewell’s “ Elements of Morality,” in Harper’s “New 
Miscellany :”’ and if less scientific than that sterling work, is far more enter- 
taining and better adapted for popular circulation. Like the other volumes 
of this series, it is very handsomely printed and bound, and is sold at fifty 
cents. 

Illuminated Works.—“ The Wandering Jew,” Illustrated, No. 4, and 
“ Illuminated Bible,” No. 43, are both also just issued. These works are 
both elegantly illustrated; the former presents some exquisitely finished 
designs by the French artist. 
We are happy to announce that the same firm have commenced the repub- 
lication of Baron Humboldt’s new work “ Cosmos, A survey of the general 
and physical history of the Universe,’ a work of the highest value, and of 
which we gave some account a few weeks since. It is publishing in num- 
bers, parts 1 and 2 are already issued, and contain the learned author’s in- 
troduction, together with several learned essays ou the Higher branches of 
physical science, Earthquakes, volcanoes, the atmosphere, and other topics, 
are already treated of. In part2 there isa chapter on “ organic life” of the 
highest interest, and very luminvusly treated. The chapter on “ Shooting 
stars and aerolites,”’ we have already presented to our readers, 
“ Prairiedom: Rambles and Scrambles in Texas,” by a Southerner, with 
a map of Mexico. This is a pleasant description of Texas, to which so 
many are now directing their steps. Published by Paine & Burgess, No. 62 
John Street. 
Also by the same house, ‘‘ 7'he Artist, Merchant, and Statesman,” in 
two volumes, hy C. Edwards Lester, with a fine engraved likeness of H§ 
Powers\ This is a work of great interest. 
The “ Cri New York,” with fifteen illustrations; Poetry by Mrs 
Osgood.—John Doggett, 156 Broadway. 
‘ihe “ Great Metropolis,” or Guide to New York in 1344, also by John 
Doggett, This work is replete with information of the nature indicated by 
the title. 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have issued Nos. 7 and 8 of their Library of 
American Books ; the first consists of “‘ Wes/ern Clearinge,” by Mr. C. M! 
Kirkland ; and the second of ‘“‘ Raven” and other poems, by Edgar A, Poe’ 
NEW MUSIC. 
C. G. Christman, 404 Pearl Street, has just published the following :— 





The “ Chesapeake Quick Step,” by J. Holloway. “ Sweet is the Cottage 
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in the Vale,”’ a song composed by Charles F. Heuberen. The “ Howqua 
Waltz,” composed by P. K. Weizel. “ The Day,” sung by Miss Taylor and 
Mr. Austin Phillips, composed by W. A. King, apd dedicated to A. P. Beau- 
m ont. —_ 

THE DRAMA. 

Pank Tucatre.—Donizetti’s opera seria, Luciade Lammermoor, ren- 
dered into English by Messrs. Rowes and Rophixo Lacy, was prodaced on 
Monday, with more complete success than has attended any previous pro- 
duction by the Deley troupe. 

This charming composition does not depend vpon one or two melodies 
for its attraction, being a continued series of musical gems, both vocal and 
instrumental. Mr. Simpson very judiciously augmented the chorus and or. 
chestral departments, which, under the able supervision of Messrs. Chubb 
and Rophino Lacy, were highly effective. The overture and accompani- 
ments were admirably executed. Miss Deley’s exquisite personation of 
Lucy Ashton, is the theme of general eulogium ; indeed we doubt whether 
any actress now on the stage, could morecompletely embody this charac- 
ter, than it is by Miss Deley. Her delicacy and devotion, in the first act, 
in her interview with Edgar, and the anguish and despair so vividly por- 
trayed in the second, when al! her hopes are crushed by the forged evidence 
of the Lover's supposed unfaithfulness—exhibited not the acting of a mere 
singer, but that of a finished artisic: Her greatest triumph was, however, 
in the mad scene, in the third act—we can scarcely point to amore graphic 
or more touching picture now upon the stage, unless indeed we compare 
it to Mrs. Kean’s mad scene in Ophelia, to which it bears a close resem- 
To say that Miss Delcy rendered the music 
of this character with surpassing beauty and skill, is only to echo the opin- 
She has completely recovered her 


blance in point of excellen 


ons of the best judges of Europe. 
voice, aud sang with great power and effect—we might notice passages of 
surpassing beauty which this delightful vocalist gave with a brilliancy of 


execution, that drew down rapturous applause. But indeed the whole 


of her pieces were given with an artistical finish, that stamped her as one 





of the finest singers of the age—indeed there is not an English singer liv- 
ing, perhaps, who has had the advantages Miss Delcy possesses. Her imu- 
sical education has been thorough, under the first masters Europe can 
boast. 


DERALI, and at last, finished under the inimitable Pasta, who was so de- 


She was successively under the tuition of Vaccas, Gapuss1, Ban- 


lighted with the young artiste, that she invited her to her villa on the Lake 


of Como, and there instructed her in the characters of Amina, Lucia di | 


Lammermuvor, Anna Bolena, Norma, Desdemona, Romeo, Semiramide, and 
Medea; and to this tuition may be traced that purely Italian and impassioned 
style, Miss Delcy so eminently possesses. We need not state to musicians 
that Miss Deley’s voice is what the Italians term the “ Vero Soprano" —the 
truc or real soprano with an extent of register possessed by only one singer 
before her, the lamented Malibran Her range is from the deep bass E to 
C in alt! almost three octaves. 

Unfortunate circumstances Lave operated against the full success of Miss 
Delcy, in this country ; it is but justice therefore, that the impartial portion 
of the press should award to this gifted young artiste, the full extent of those 
qualifications and powers that competent European judges have so unani- 
mously awarded to her 
cliques of every character, and can render homage to reel talent wherever 
we find it. 

Mr. Gardener agreeably surprised us in Edgar; it is a truly excellent per- 
formance. His aria in the third act, was deservedly encored, and with en- 


thusiasm. We are glad to perceive that this gentleman has completely 


recovered his voice and health. His acting also is more spirited and effec 


tive. We advise a little more attention to his costume. If we are not 


much deceived, he wore a dress in Edgar, that we have seen figure for one | 


or two seasons past on the Stage Manager, in Henry V1., in Richard, and 


oceasiona!ly doing similar duty to Mr. Barry in Horatio. There is a false 
policy at the Park, in not paying more attention to these minutia, and we 
feel somewhat degraded in being compelled to descend to these provincia 

isms of criticism on a Merroro.sran Theatre, but the arts are in a ¢ransilion 


state with us, and even trifles must fall under the critic’s supervision. 


Mr. Rice is unquestionably an artis¢—others are but feeble imitations of 
the ‘‘ nigger character.’ He is the embodiment of the genus—the veri- 
table “ Jim Crow.” 





OUR NEW PLATE. 

We are happy to announce that the Albion Plate of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT is at last completed, and in the hands of the printer. 
ted in a style fully equal to our promises ; and Mr. Sadd has acquitted him- 
self in a manner worthy of his reputation. The plate is 20 inches by 16, and 
is exceedingly rich and brilliant. 
1846, and we shall commence the issue of it with the opening of the New 
year. 


-_— > 
Downing Street, Oct. 24, 1845.— The Queen has heen pleased to appoint 
William Winniett, Esq., Commander in the Royal Navy, to be Lieutenant 


‘| Governor of her Majesty's Forts and Settlements on the Gold Coast. 


| Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Henry Datcau Dodgin, 
Esq., to be Inspector General of Police for the Island of Barbados 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Oct.24.—3d Dragoon Guards.—Veterinary Surg T Browne 
from the 6th Dragoon Guards to be Veteriuvary Sur, v [ Timm who ret upon 





It is execu- | 


Cuatuam Tuzatre.—Jim Crow Rice is the magnet of attraction here.— goer PUBLISHED, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS STERLING. 


| 


It is our present to the subscribers for | 


| half-pay. 6th Dragoon Guards.—Veterinary Sur G Johnston from half-pay | 


| 9th Light Dragoons to be Veterinary Sur, v Browne app to the 3d Draggoon 
Guards 
9th Light Dragoons.—Lieut G T Nicholson to be Capt 7 pur, v Dawson 
who ret; Cornet and Adjutant W Hamilton to have the rank of Lieutenant; 
Cornet F J M’Farlane to be Lieut by pur, v Nicholson. 13th Light Drag.— 
Serjt Mj E Hall from the 17th Light Drag tv be Adjutant (with the rank of 
Cornet), v Lloyd deceased. 
7th Regiment of Foot—Ens A A Ruxton, from 16th Fuot, to be Lieut, by 
} — v Woulfe who retires. 16tn Foot.—Lieut F Ashpitel to be Captain, 
| by purchase, vice Wallace, who ret ; Ensign G J Peacoke to be Lieut by 


| purchase vice Ashpitel; W Armstrong, Gent, to be Eus by pur, v Ruxton | 


promoted in the 7th Foot. 19th Foot.—Lieut W T Parratt to be Captain by 
“bepeer e, vice Deacon, who retires, Ensign C K Skeete to be Lieutenant, 
y pur, vice Parratt; GW H Massy, Gent, to be Ens, by pur vice Skeete. 
20th Foot —Lt C C Abbott, fm the hf-py of the 13th Ft, to be Lt, v Hollis, 
| appointed to the Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment. 21st Foot—Second Lt Kk 
| Clemison to be First Lt, without pur, v Bolton, appointed Adjutant 31st Ft; 
C P King, Gent, to be Sec’d Lt, v Clemison; Assist Surg F H Clark, fm the 
| 57th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Tupper who exchanges. 23d Foot—D Gran 
| tham, Gent, to be Assist Surg v Carrey, who resigns. 31st Foot—Lt A S$ 
| Bolton, fm the 2ist Ft, to be Adjutant and Lieut, vy Wilton prom in the 50th 
| Foot. 
34th Foot.—D. W. Eaton,Gent, to be Assistant Surgeon 43d Foot.— 
Ens. J A Dick to be Lieut, by pur, v Lord Tullamore, who retires ; ( 
| Carew de Morel, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Dick. 54th Foot.—T. Moor- 
| head, MD, to be Assistant Surgeon 55th Foot.—Capt WHLD Cuddy ’ 
| from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt, v T A Heriot, who exchanges : 
| Ens E JT Monfresor to be Lieut, by pur, v Cuddy, prom ; H P Fielden 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Montresor. 57th Foot.—Assistant Surgeon F 
| W Tupper from the 2lst Foot, to be Assistant Surgeon, v Clarke who 
exchanges 73d loot, —Capt T Cradock, from half-pay Unattached, to 
be Capt, v C F Parkinson, who exchanges, receiving the difference 
Lieut, R P Campbell to be Capt, by pur, v Cradock, who retires ; Ens 


| H C Owen to be Lieut, by pur, v Campbell ; F Reeve, Gent, to be Ens, 


Weare fortunately removed from the influence of | 


Mr. Brough was the Henry Ashton of the Opera; we regret exceedingly | 


that truth will not allow usto add an eflicient one. It is painful to see Mr. 
Brough upon the stage ; we sincerely wish that this gentleman had been 
content to rest apon his former laurels, in the quiet pursuit of the occupas 
tion he has lately been so advantageously engaged in. 

Mr. Simpson has put the opera upon the stage with praiseworthy liberal- 
ity, and although there are some heavy drawbacks it has attracted discrimi- 
nating and fashionable, although not large audiences, 


“ Lucille or the Story of a Heart,’ an affecting and well-constructed drama 


extremely popular when the Keeles were here, was revived on Thursday, | 


Mrs. Bland sustaining the heroine. Her personation was one of the most de- 
ligiously finished pieces of acting we have seen by this talented artiste—it 
Mr. Bland represented Col. Va- 
vasour in a very able and artist-like style. Mr. Andrews as Izak, and Fisher 


drew forth continuous bursts of applause. 


as Von Metz, were, as usual, excellent; and Mrs. Knight as Julie—an admi- 
rable village coquette, and teasing wife. This lady has the quality of good 
wine—she improves by age. 

Weare glad to see that Lucille is announced for this evening, with the 
sterling old comedy of the Heir at Law, which can be cast superlatively 
well by the present stock company, if the stage manager does his duty. 

On Monday Der Freischutz will be repeated ; this opera was very suc- 
cessful, on its first representation by this ¢, 


has been considered by musical judges, her chef d’a@ur 


scena, in the third act, she was even considered to have eclipsed the cele- 


brated German prima donna, Schroeder Devrient. We hope to see a crowd, | 


od house 


Oryuric Tatarre —The continuous popularity that bas attended this 


theatre under Mitchell's management, is the subject of general remark, and | 


pe. The Agatha of Miss Deley, | 


in the celebrated | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| by pur, v Owen, 


| 


Ssth Foot.—Lieut L Skynner, fm the 93d Foot, to be Lieut vice Shuter 
who exchenges. 93d Foot.—Lieut J Shuter, from 88th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice Skynner, who exchanges 

Rifle Brigade —Lieut A Macdonnel, to be Capt by pur, vice |] Roope 
who ret; second Lieut WRC Spencer to be First Lieut, by purchase, 

ice Macdonnel: the Hon J Stewart to be Second Lieut, by pur, vice 


\ 
Spi nce? 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Lt R Hollis, from the 20th Foot, to be 
Lt,v Barunanrm pro. 

Unattached — Lt WH L D Cuddy, trom the Sth Foot, to be Captain, by 
pur 

Brevet—Capt T Cradock, of the 73d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum.—Capt D Meaden, upon haf-pay unattached, has been al- 

wed to retire from the Art vith the sale of an unattached commis 
sion, he being about to settle in the island of Cé« ylon. 

War Office, Oct. 31,—4th Light Dragoons.—Lieut W K Fraser to be 
Captain, by purchase, vice Cumming, who ret. ; Cornet A Grant to be Lieu 
by pur, vice Fraser; E Tredcroft, Gent. to be Cornet by pur. vice Grant. 
Ist Foot.—Quartermaster Sergeant M Thompson te be Quartermaster, vice 


| 


| 


Charles Pieters who retires upon half-pay. ; 

16th Foot.—T Lyons Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Peacocke pro 
moted. 

64th Foot.—A P Bowlby Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice De 


~ 


toure y,w ho resigns 
65th Foot.—W K Park Gent, to be Assistant Surgeon. 
84th Foot.—J E Leahy Gent. to be Ensign, by pur vice Arbuckle prom. 
Offiice of Ordnance, Oct. 30.—Corps of Royal Engineers.—First Lieut. 
W Gordon to be Second Captain, vice Bennett, deceased; Second Lieut. 
W king to be First Lieutenant, vice Gordon. 





| PARK THEATRE, 


Me \ Lastr ht but Sof the Operatic Troupe 
DER FREYSCHUTZ 
Ww th tl entertainments 
Puesda Will be pe j 






A Favourite Comedy, with other Entertainments. 

Last 1 ht but twooft Onperat ‘roupe 
LUCY OF LAMMERMOOR 

Thursday—Will be performed 


Wednesday 





A Favourite Cor 
k lav—Miss Deicy’s Benefit 
Saturday Mi. Roberts Benefit ar ast appearance 


M' rUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMP ANY No 11 Wall stree.—T! 
A ( 


ymmpany offers the follow vivantages to the public 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium 
The premium if over $50 ay be pa n cash, and 2? in a secured note at 12 ths, 
earing 6 cent interest, or it m be paid monthly or quarterly 
No person is hable beyond the am s premium 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any deman his 
credito 
Nhere willbe anannual divisié " fits, payable in Script Certificates, be ng 
terest at} per cent, wich interest is payable annually t” cash. 
1e ied can at any time borrow ot the Compa am the ame the 
pt 


DIRECTORS 
Rensselaer Havens Robert L. Pattersor 
Guillaume Merle Seth Low 
Wim. A. F. Pentz, 
Lewis C. Grover 
| Henry McFarlan, Marcus L. Ward, 

Wim. M. Simpson, Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Secreta 
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A NEW EDITION OF MURRAY’S ENGLISH READER, 
With a GLossary of the most difficult words prefixed to each Section, and with an addition 
of one hundred pages of new matter, chiefly on Popular Science 
By E.R. HUMPHREYS, Ese, < 
Head Master of the Central Academy, P. E. Island, and S¢ cretary of the Board of 
The at k has t tated by ie E 
he above work has been appointed by the Board of Education as a ; 
Book for the District Schools of this Island; and it is so arranged, that it ene 
tlasses, together with the old edition of the Reader. February 4th, 1245. 
ty by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Oftice, and for sale at the Book Stores. 
nlo 6L 
N ENGLISH LADY who has been for many years accustomed to Tuition, is desi- 
rous of obtaining a situation as Visiting Governess, or of giving Lessons at her resi- 
dence, in the following branches viz., Masic, French, Italian, Drawing in a variet of 
styles ; Geography, with the use of the Globes; Writing and Arithmetic, History ; ra 
lish Grammer, Botany, also Wax Flowers, and Fancy Works. The hghest testimoni 
can be given. All letters addressed C. D. to the office of this paper, will be most pune- 
tually attended to , nl 3t. 





OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Royal Ma il 
; Steam Ships Caledonia and Britannia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
ows: 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander. November 16, 1845 
Britannia, J. 8. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. Deceniber 1, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 
7 . No. 6 Wall-s 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. ee — 
JOHN W. 8. HOWs, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has resumed his Classes for Private Purivs, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 u 


MPHEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 

ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and eflective 
reading, recitation ke., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 
MO TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS 
= ‘sioners, in Canada. 

SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
el Schools, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 

This litlle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in ¢ suades, in the hope that though they may not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage inthe National Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
ee Seanagement and control ARMOUR & RAMSAY. Montrcal. 

to 


I R. POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON. 
tinue s to attend to Diseases oF THE Eve, trom 9 to 40’clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘ Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ira few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
1-2 Warren street. $15 ly. 


Cc ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 
4 Washington Street, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Ph ladelphia. 

Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 

Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 

Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Lezsed,and Ren 
Collected. Jje28 ly 





HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
YO CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS. A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im* 
proved method of manufaciuring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be po substitute, would dispose of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms, The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 

pense of manutacture. 


























Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. $27. 
ALBANY,N.Y. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Occulist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Alban 
At Home at & o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted, 

nilu 

IEW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—'The following important works for the diflusion 
1 oft usefal knowledge among the people. 

Fifth edition of Dowling’s History of ymanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr. Cheever's Lecture 1 Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 

Two editions of this work have already published in England. 

renth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 30€ engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders o he World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, 

Just published—The Miss ary Memorial « ai ge rinal articles from the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated wi an elegant trontispiece in oil, bound 

1 beautiful emblematic style Chis book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ Messages, to whieh will be 


added a mass of federal and state Statistics, &c., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with excel- 
lent likenesses of the Presidents, yn 2 volumes, & vo. 

Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 
Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 

N. B.—All descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 

nl Sm. EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fulton st. 


‘ I. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
Woe WALL STKEET, NEW YORK,.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
triends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
vble at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £55, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom, Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably tor sale at this Office. 

BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, ForeIGN GoLD anp Siiver of all 

escriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
beral terms. 

neurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union, 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, b 


v 
ni tt 8S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 
I EWGAL NOTICE.— CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 

4 ‘ork 


at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors m Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 





| Having associated themselves in the practice of the protession in all its branches, are now 


prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commiz- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 


generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm llalso be happy to negotiate the business claims 

I | t parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 


or correspondence o 


tia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the. 





r of the firm will always be in attendance at the affice during business hours 
Rererences.—Ogden Hoffman, Ex Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
1. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall,N. ¥Y.—Bache M'Evers, 
sq., Commission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 5) W 

m Street, N. Y.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 3m, 
- — __— 
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\ URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESTA.—Prepared 
4 : l 


covert Sir James Murray. “his 


under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
nt antacid and aperient is peculiarly 














sdapted for the prevention of the s disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of t Fa ty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 


As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by allrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPM AN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
nerchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 


FPYUE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :-— 
General Le n, to be | g up in Schools, price 2d. 
The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 






2d 








, . } eo ! S. LL. 1 ORD, Agent, | The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 
ex slusively proves, that, in the present day, some distinctive peculiarity 1s . AMES S1 om ART, M. D oa 3 , Sano The Third Book of Lessons, price Is 6d. 
NW} . : 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, a e off laily, 2 } lock | The Fourth Book of Lessons, price Is 10d. 
necessary to insure success. Mitchell had the good tact, or the good { RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100 } The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 
, to ditto, ce 10d 
tune, to seize upon tlus point, and the result is, that he has been quietly ac- . = j = | = a Rost ab Gx ieee eaten On 
, . v= oé } ry ry ut i Pow ba in ‘ee y= - 
cumulating a fortune, while other managers were starving | | ¢ ! Bt = Ke ¥ to » Price 4d. a be 
2 , ~o n Bier tary n raphy, price " 
People go to the Olympic, for the especial purpose of seeing the high . lee eee = = | =c | ss ry Treat se he g els 2d. 
spic ed and peculiar entertainments the manager never fails to preaent.— = =- E | = - Riements of Geomet e 10a. 
. ' = ¢ =< A Treatise on Mensurat , for the use of Teachers. 1s. 2d. 
They bear a1 spetiion of these pieces, and are content with hav ing nove | = | c™ c= } I B i : “ d on substantial pay = n aaa ar type, and are strongly bound 
ad . . . - - - < <_ a | , . ~ rire — . 4 a . : : ’ <4 4 aa 4 r 
Hes, jUst as the manager cuooses to produc e them, I he performers too, a ud Se 77 ” * t id int rel : ry “~y " 3 of » eaeaioal Ss ate > . r G 5. Br y + b 
j ’ ‘ i ; 4 i i , o iiren in trelar mar the principe iin sin Gres rit ‘ 
the visitors are upon the best possible terms—they (the actors) are all Ty ae | 204 1 o 09 + 60 use: them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
; , : ! 1 31 2 St 2 32 Pa | +7 approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
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